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TWO OF THEM, 

BY JiTTA W. PIERCE. 


I. 

IIepsy Dean poured a cup of cofice, and 
passed it to lier master across tho snow-white 
breakfast-table. 

“ I take it you’ll go to churcli this morning, 
MisterStcenic,” said she; “it’ll kinder take 
away your lonesome feelings, maybe, to see a 
familiar face or two, and everybody will be at 
church to-day.” 

It was tlie parlor of an unpretending 
country )iousc where the two sat at their 
early meal. Tlic suniincr sunshine filled it 
pleasantly. Under Us south windows stretch¬ 
ed a strip of ohl-fashloiicd flower-garden, 
brimmed with roses, and syringas, and wliltc 
lilacs, in full bloom. IIepsy, a gray, raw- 
boned woman of fifty, presided at tlie head of 
the board. Opposite her sat Stephen Craw¬ 
ford, drinking ids strong cofleo without cream 
or sugarj and turning over in Ins mind the 
four stormy, stirring years of army life that 
had passed over liim since last ho sat in that 
familiar room. 

“Four years,” he said, sadly, “and half the 
village seems dead or gone, IIepsy. I shall 
know few’ that arc left, I am afraid, and few 
will know me.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Stccnie. You’re cast down 
now with your mother’s death. That changes 
everything to you. Now that tlic W’ar Is over, 
there’s nothing for you to do hut to bring 
home a wife to take her place, and so nmke 
the old house pleasant once more.” 

Major Crawford shook his head. lie was 
a big, lawny fellow, with a shy manner, and 
a soldierly air that set well on his tall figure. 
IIo was brown ^ all over—brown eyes, brown 
inustaclies drooping over Ids straight mouth, 
brown skin, tanned browner still by a long 
sojourn under a Southern sun. 

“ O, there’s plenty of girls in the village,” 
said IIepsy, in a reassuring tone. “Wo’i;o 
overrun with girls I The parson has got a 
daughter—two of them, for that matter; but 
the one they call Christie is the prettiest' 
thing you ever sot eyes on. You'll sec her at 
nicotin; their pew is just in front of yours. 
Lud, yesl Nobody need go without a wife 
in this place. Tliero’re liosks of girls!” 

Tho tall mj\Ior, hardly iiccdlng a word, rose 
from tho table and walked to tho window. 


He stood for a long time gazing Into the old 
flower-garden below, while .IIepsy clattered 
tho breakfast things, her cracked voice full of 
psalm tunes. That garden liad been his 
motlier’s—tlie little meek woman who liad 
died here, wldlo her darling boy lay languish¬ 
ing far olT in a Virgiidan prison. Stephen 
Crawford looked down on tho flowers she 
had tended—on her strip of lawn beyond, 
where a flock of pigeons were ruflling their 
purple feathers in tlie sun, and a mist that 
was no shame to his manhood rose and over¬ 
spread his eyes. He had come home to a 
lonely house indeed. No one left but IIepsy. 
All, well! 

“ The first bell Is ringing, Steenie,” called a 
voice from the kitchen, over tho rattle of cups 
and saucers. 

Half an liour after Stephen Crawford came 
across the lawn, and opening a wicket gate, 
entered upon a lane that divided the grounds 
of the parsonage from Ids own, and ran past 
tho old graveyard, almost to the. very church 
door. Tlds lane was now full of wet green 
shadows. Blackbirds, in scarlet shouldcr- 
knots, piped in the cherry trees on either 
side. Banks of wild roses leaned along the 
hedges, with tlio odorous barberry bush, 
fringed with green opaque pendants. Under 
Ids feet tliG clover grow, full of buzzing yellow 
bees. New England sights and sounds all. 
They crept into Stephen’s heart, and wanned 
it like wine. 

Service was just commencing ns he took his 
place in the dusty, faded Crawford pew, 
beneath the ugly pulpit of the church. 
Everybody had already arrived, tho choir and 
organ were in full blast—the latter played by 
a littlo girl in black, with a crutch leaning 
against a seat at her back. Stephen looked 
around. Nothing seemed familiar here, as 
ho had prophesied. A new face filled the 
pulpit; new faces stared at him from the 
“ broad aisle ” and the galleries. That was a 
new face there in the seat Just before him. 

Ah I A young lady in elegant mourning, 
occupying her pew ns Stephen did his, quite 
alone. A slim white darling of a girl, as he 
could see, with a great knot of flaxen curls 
under her tiny crape hat, and a Sunday 
sedatoness in her dimples tliat was enchant- 
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ing. Her profile, presented to him from her 
position at tlie fartliest corner of tlie pew, 
was made up of soft curves, and pearly tints, 
and long brown eyelashes—all without a fiaw. 
ilavlng looked at her once, Miyor. Crawford 
looked again, and thought placidly to himself, 
“This must be the Miss Christine Norcolt of 
whom Hepsy spoke this morning.” 

Poor fellow! Fora long hour the good man 
there in the pulpit prosed away to his hot and 
uncomfortable congregation below. During 
this lime no moYcment In the pow before him 
escaped Major Crawford; every stir of the 
long, flaxen curls, every sigh, every flutter of 
her tiny black fan, kept his attention all alert. 
AVlien the sleepy people arose for their pastor’s 
l)cncdictlon, he saw' that young head bow' 
reverently, and he bent his ow'n with it, Iialf 
ashamed that lie had heard so little of text 
and sermon. Then one grand, harmonious 
lK?al rolled out from the organ, and the Pev. 
Mr. Norcott’s flpek began to pour sedately out. 

She was just behind Stephen Crawford. 
He thrilled a trifle to the light, firm step fol¬ 
lowing so close on Ids own. In the eiitrj' tho 
crowd came between lliem. There Stephen 
saw a score of hands extended, hoard a scoi e 
of hearty greetings from all sides, and began 
to think that, after all, somebody in the old 
town remembered him. Presently old Doctor 
Small touched his shoulder, showing over it a 
WTinlvled, beaming face. 

“Glad to see you looking like this, Craw¬ 
ford—handsome and hearty as a buck, Xo, 
don’t try to return tho compliment; Pm fail¬ 
ing fast—have been forced to get an assistant 
from Southbridge. Well, it’s the common lot. 
Slay; hero comes the minister and his girls. 
He has been settled during your absence. 
Perhaps yoii would like to be presented?” 

“I should, indeed,” murmured Stephen. 

Miss Christie w’as walking at her father's 
side, her snow-drop face fairer still for the 
mourning veil around it. The two went up 
to tho gallery stairs, down which, as Craw’ford 
looked, that girl-organist was descending 
slowly on her crutch—a dark, pale little 
creature, who said “Tliank you, pa,” with a 
swift smile, as the old pastor put up his arms 
to her, and lifted her, crutch and all, dow’n to 
his side. 

“ I hope you have not tired yourself, EUle?” 

“ 0 not at all, dear pa!” 

Doctor Small drew Crawford forw'ard and 
presented him. 

“You have heard of our hero, I am sure, 
N’oi'cott, and so have the girls. He feels like 


a stranger .among us again. We must try to 
cure him of that. And how is tho bad ankle 
to-day, Miss Ellie?” 

“liettcr, thank you, doctor,” answered the 
(lark girl. 

Tlie big soldier blushed to his eyes as 
Cliristio Norcott’s d.'irling little hand touched 
his. Yes, certainly they h.'id all he.ard of him, 
and she smiled a sunny, serene smile, .and 
wliispered at the very earliest opportunity to 
pa, “ He is very nice, I am sure; he must be 
asked to tea directly.” 

As for Sliss Eloisc, otherwise called Ellie, 
she gave this liero nothing but a good long 
look from her black eyes, and one of those 
stiff, angular bows, that only a very young 
girl can produce in perfectiom 

“Our way is the same as yours, sir,” said 
Mr. Norcott, cordially, to Stephen; “my 
(laughters like the old lane bettor than the 
highway. Perhaps you will walk with us?” 

He w'as only too glad. Miss Eloisc hobbled 
along with her father, and Christie was left 
tn him. IIow cool, and still, and green, was 
the old lane! How the birds sang in the elms 
skirting tho graveyard wall 1 How w-arm .and 
bright llu; sunshine I.ay on the old gravesl 

“ We are forced to walk a little slow because 
of Ellie,” said Miss Norcott, in an apologetic 
way. “ You see that she is lame.” 

“ Poor child!” said Stephen Crawford, 
almost involuntarily. 

“O, it Is tho result of an accident, you 
know. Tlds is her first appearance at church 
.since that day. She has been quite ill. 
Doctor Small’s assistant, Mr. Fleming, has 
been kind enough to take her place .at the 
oi;;an.” This last with some confusion. 

“ Indeed!” said Stephen Crawford. 

“ It is not mucli of a story, but since you 
aro kind enough to feel interested, I will tell 
It to yon. Wo were driving to Southbridge, 
she and I, to bring papa home. Ellie had tho 
reins, for she is not timid of animals, as I am, 
when tho horse took fright and ran. There 
w.os an old abandoned quany by tho roadside 
close before us. ElUo comi)reheiulod tlie 
danger, .and bade me leap. This was a little 
rash, of course, but 1 obeyed her, .and I did 
not receive a scratch; but poor Ellie—” 

“What! she went with the horse?” 

“Yes; we found ber senseless at the bottom 
of (he quarry. She did not try to save lierself 
—she thought only of mo; but that is like 
Ellie. O what delicious roses you have, ^Ir. 
Cr.awfordl Those at the pai'son.agc will not 
grow. We have too much shade, I think.” 
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Stephen Crawford leaned over the wall of 
his own grounds, and In kc this pretty crea¬ 
ture branch after branch, loaded with bloom, 
never minding the while the prick and sting 
of the thorns. Then both became awai'O that 
tlie old pastor and Eloise hatl reached their 
own gate, and were standing there togethcj’, 
waiting for Christie to come up. 

“Toil will call?” she said, with a faint 
flush, as they parted. 

“I shall be only too happy I” he answered, 
earnestly, lifting the liat from his forehead. 

After which each went their way to dinner. 
Late that Sabbath night, long after the lighfs 
were out in the church, Major Crawford sat 
sinfddng silently in the window, thinking the 
<lay over, and listening to an anthem of 
Mozart’s that came floating across the hedge 
from tiiG parlor of the parsonage. There was 
muttering thunder In the sky, and a high 
wind blowing. Betwixt tlic pauses of tlicso 
bwolled, and wailed, and sobbed the music, 
with a girl’s voice mingling in it now and 
tlien, piercing and strong.' By-and-by Ilepsy 
appeared at the door with a bedroom lamp in 
lior hand. 

“Massy,hear that girl play! Ellie Xorentt. 
She’s just bewitched. That’s tluj way things 
get divided In .a family of girls. One has her 
share in beauty, and another In brains. 
Here’s your lamp, lillster Slcenie. It’s ten 
o’clock, I s’posc you kiiow.” 

Tlio lamp burned on nnlicedcd for a while. 
Not till llio parsonage parlor grew dark 
beliind tlio elm trees, and nil was still again 
but the wind and the tlmnder, did Stephen 
close tlie window. 

Tiie invitation to tea, vaguely hinted at hy 
Jliss Norcott at cliurch, came swiftly. It was 
swiftly accepted, also. A most delightful tea 
it proved to be, with Clirlstlc presiding, her 
shoulders and arms glistening like marble 
through bor thin black dress—the mother of 
these girls lay close by Crawford’s in the old 
graveyard—a trailing myrtle vine buried in 
her curls. Thi*y win-c just rising from the 
table, wlieii a sharp, double knock echoed on 
the front door. 

“O, who can that be?” fluttered •Christie, 
standing beside Crawford, where, with tliat 
deliglit that big men take in little w’omen, ho 
saw that the crown of her flowcr-llke bead 
Just reached to bis heart. 

Fleming, perhaps,” suggested tho 
dark Eloise. 

Yes, Mr. Fleming, tho new physician. lie 
came in, a iiarmlcss young man in white duck 


and an eye-glass. The contrast between tho 
tall soldier and this new arrival was a trifle 
startling; but the complacency of the one 
was almost equal to the stiynoss of the other. 
Stephen’s happiness was over for that night. 
The doctor could make no secret of his 
admiration for Miss Norcott. Yielding inch 
by inch to tho pressure of a longer acquaint¬ 
ance, Stcplien was driven at last to a window 
apart, where, looking about him, he found the 
slim, dark organist sitting alone, jotting down 
a score of music on a piece of paper, lier 
crutch, as over, at her side. 

“Am I (le trap ?” asked Stephen, quickly. 

“Notin the least,” she answered,with a 
smile that made her face r.adlant 

“Miss Eloise, I begin to think you sleep 
and dream to music. I hear your piano far 
into tho night sometimes.” 

She lifted her flue eyes and her still finer 
brows together. 

“Ah! I disturb you then?” 

“Far from it. I know little of music, hut 
enough to understand that you play divinely.” 

She colored with keen, swift pleasure. 

“ I am afraid Christie and papa find it a 
little trying sometimes,” she said, with a 
happy laugh. 

Then, seeing that he was in reality absorbed 
in watching Miss Norcott and the doctor, she 
took np her score again and went on with it 
quietly. 

Major Crawford arose early to go. The 
doctor was left behind in the parsona"e 
parlor; but Chrislie walked to the door with 
him, and bade lilm a sweet and somewhat 
sleepy good-night, 

“ I am afraid you have had but a tiresome 
evening,” she said. 

lie got possession, somehow, of one white 
hand. 

“Tiresome with you near? How could 
that be ?” 

She broke away with a faint, delicious pro¬ 
test. Half way down the walk he looked 
back and saw her still standing there, with 
the green shadow and tlic wet, warm bloom 
of the porch framing her all about like a 
I)ietm’e, and the light wavering along her 
dross and her beautiful hair. A flush stained 
his face there in the odorous darkness. Ho 
leaped tho hedge into liis own grounds, 
whistling softly, his liat off, the wind tossing 
the tawny liair from his forolicad. 

“The darling!” ho murnmred, reverently; 
“ the precious, tender darling!” 

Hepsy was sewing in the lighted Sitting- 
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room as he entered—rocking niul sewing 
there all by herself. 

“I take it you’re acting on iny advice at 
last, Stcenic,” she said, eyeing him narrowly. 
“It’s time for me to put the liouse in order.” 

“No hurry,” he answered, jocosely, but 
flushing ail the same. 

“ Wei), she’s a sweet girl. No great sprawl 
about her, to be sure; but you don’t want a 
wife to work. There he goes—ho don’t licar 
a word; but I calkerlatc that I know tlio 
signs of the times.” 


II. 

Onk still, sultry afternoon, late in tho 
summer, Stephen Crawford wallccd round to 
the parsonage door, as usual, and asked for 
the young ladies. Both were out—Miss 
Norcott riding with Doctor Fleming, Miss 
Eloise gone to tiic church, opened for some 
sliglit repairs, to play over an old chant. Not 
a little disappointed, Stephen retraced his 
steps, tore to his stables, and mounting Ids 
hoi’bc, rode away for miles and miles across 
the open country. Wlion ho returned, tlie 
sun was dipping westward. Tiic hot whirr 
of the locusts began to die out in the grass. 
Looking across tho mossy wall of the grave¬ 
yard, Stephen satv a girl’s figure, in a thin 
black dress, sitting over there on a fallen 
headstone, low down among the graves. She 
sal very still—so still that she knew nothing 
of the big brown fellow’s swift approach, 
heard nothing of his stop coming up to her 
through the red blackberry vines, and the 
overgrown borders of box. The graceful, 
lithe form drooped over Uic stono like a 
willow. Her hat was off, her magnificcut 
hair coiled, like a nest of slflning snakes, 
about her small head. A crutch was leaning 
near against tho stono, and Stephen Crawford 
drawing closer saw, with a pang of disai>- 
pointment, that it was not Christine, but 
Eloise. 

She heard liim then, and looked around. 
The warmth of tho day had brought no color 
to her face, but her mouth was a curve of 
torrid red, and her eyes looked dark and deep 
as a midsummer night. 

“I have come from tho church,” she said 
to Stephen. “I was a little tired, ai\d so 
stopped here to rest.” 

“ May I sit down with you a moment?” ho 
asked. “ Your sister is out, also, and tlic 
parsonage is deserted.” 

“All, yes; Christie has gone toSouthbridge 


wltli Doctor I’leiningf and papa is, as usual, 
among bis parishioners. You begin to find 
country life in Northbildgo a little dull, I 
sec.” 

“Miss Eioiso, you have keen eyes. I am 
debating a serious question in' iny luind. 
Shall 1 settle down here, a plain country 
gentleman, content to plough my own fields 
and reap my own grain, or shall I rise and 
depart, and look for something further?” 

She scattered the pebbles at her feet with 
the crutch. In this little movement the thin 
mantle slipped away from her hand and arm, 
sliow'ing to perfection their ravishing sliapo 
and color. 

“Do you find the question diflicult to 
decide?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“ Miss Eloise,” lie answered, coloring, “ it 
docs not rest with my own will, but with that 
of another.” 

“ Wily disturb yourself about it then ?” 

“Because, to tell the trulli, itlslifcordeatli 
to me I” 

She rose suddenly. 

“Tlieic is Doctor Fleming’s white horse 
coming over the liill. Excuse me, Mr. Craw¬ 
ford; I must get to tho parsonage before 
Cliiistlo.” 

Slic reached for the crutch. It stniclc 
against some hidden rock in tlic long grass, 
and snapped under her weiglit, sharp ami 
sudden. She sank in a heap on the grave 
below, with one faint cry. Crawford sprang 
to her, bent over ber. 

“ My dear child, you arc hurl!” 

She sat very still there in the grass, keeping 
lier hands clasped fast and her head bent 
down. 

“ My unfortunate ankle has received a Uttlo 
■wrench perhaps, that Is all.” 

“Ail! Goodlleaven! Let me raise you.” 

He put his arms about her, and she stood 
up, panting and deadly pale. 

“ Th(d is useless now,” said Stephen, fling¬ 
ing away the crutch; “I must take you in 
my arms.” 

She crimsoned painfully. 

“No,certainly not.” 

“And why? You are very tiny, and I am 
very strong. Lean on me—I beg you, loan 
on me. You suffer!” 

“ If you will give mo your arm, Mr. Craw¬ 
ford, I am sure that 1 can walk a little.” 

“And I am sure that you cannot.” 

“ Please—please give mo your arm I” shb 
insisted, almost in tears. 

lie obeyed, much against his will. ITo even 
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sullorecl Iior to drag on a fow yards besido 
liim over the uneven ground. But one look 
at her face tlieu was enough. Ho snatched 
her up without a word, carried her swiftly 
and easily across the parsonage grounds and 
into the parsonage parlor, and laid her down 
there in a dead faint 

Doctor Fleming’s white horse drew up to 
the gate at an opportune moment Ho 
entered with little pearl-white Christie, wiio 
instantiy ran up to Eloise’s sofa and hurst 
into tears. Steplren hastened to explain. 

“ This is uiifortiinalo for iliss Eliie,” said 
Fleming, pulling oil' his gloves; “she will ho 
couOiied to her crutch a month longer for it. 
Dear mo, what a quantity of hair! This is 
what makes her head ache so much—this 
and too much music.” 

Under the circumstances, Steplien was 
forced to depart at once. Not a word from 
Christie—not a look. She was ahsorhed with 
Ellie and Doctor Fleming. So Stephen went 
itoine to ills old-fashioned tea with Hepsy, 
where, in the silence and the solitude, some¬ 
thing seemed couthmally creeping betwixt 
Miss Norcottand his brooding, lovor-tliDiights- 
—something that took the form of a statu¬ 
esque head, heaped with coils of black hair- 
something that was like a dark, colorless face, 
where, the mouth made one red curve, 
drooping helpless on his bre.ast. 

“ Pshaw 1” said Stephen Crawford; whistling 
the singular fancy aside. 

Nevertheless, it returned in force, even 
while ho tr.ampcd and smoked through the 
dark of .the dewless twilight, looking tiio 
wliile towards the windows of the parson.ago 
to catch, h.aply, some shadow of Christie on 
the blind. Ali w.as darkness theie, however; 
only one lamp burned in the old pastor’s 
study, and, as Stephen turned a corner of the 
hedge, he saw Doctor Fleming’s wlilto horse 
just trotting aw.ay from the gate. On the 
otlier side of the low green harrier Christie 
Norcott came towards him, humming softly 
to herself, and all unconscious. The blood 
le.aped from Crawford’s heart to his brown 
cheek. He leaned upon the hedge with a 
quickened pulse. 

“ Jliss Norcott!” he pronounced. 

She looked up placidly. What a baby face 
it was, witli Its blue eyes and Its clinging, 
flaxen curls 1 * 

“I am glad,” she began, sweetly, “of a 
cimneo to thank you for being so kind to 
Ellie this afternoon.” 

“1 hope Miss Ellie has quite recovered,” 


Crawford forced liimself to say, while thinking 
of something widely different. 

"Yes; she is helping papa to-night with 
his Sunday sermon. She does lielp him 
sometimes, you know, when he gets a little 
worn and tired. She is cleverer than I. Is 
it not a lovely night?” 

“Very lovely,” breathed Stephen, looking 
at her steadfastly. 

She grow somewhat confused, plucking at 
the hedge with nervous fingers. Suddenly he 
sprang across it and stood at lier side. 

“Hiss Norcott,” he said, liurriedly, “will 
you walk down this path with me ? I have 
something to say to you.” 

“Certainly. I hope there is no dew?” 

“None. I will detain you hut a moment.” 

They went the entire length of the path 
before he could speak. She felt, rather than 
saw, that he was greatly agitated. 

“Miss Norcott,” he said, “ I love you utterly 
and entirely. May I hope that you will now, 
or at some future time, reciprocate this 
passion enough to become my wife ?” 

Christie uttered a cry, and put up her 
hands. 

“ Don’t, Mr. Crawford, pray don’t 1” 

“ Don’t tell you that you are dear to me ?” 

“No,nol” 

“And why?” 

“O, cannot you guess?” she said, in a tone 
of real distress. “Have you not seen? In¬ 
deed, indeed, I am promised to Doctor 
Fleming 1” 

, She dared not look in his faee.^ She only 
lieard In's labored brcatliing—heard liim set 
his teeth hard as lie drew hack from lier. 

“ Fromised—to him ?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Norcott, with dignity. 
“ I love him. Believe mo, I never thought of 
this. You must try to forget It, Mr. Craw¬ 
ford. I am sure wo are not suited to each 
other. You would soon tiro of a silly, babyish 
creature like me. You will find some one 
else—” 

He'interrupted her with a gesture. 

“ I understand. You leave mo no grounds 
for hope. Glood-night, Sliss Norcott. You 
have my best wishes for your future.” 

He wrung her bauds in his, turned on his 
heel and disappeared in the darkness. She 
heard Ids quick. Irregular step die out beyond 
the hedge—lieard the clang of tlio gate, as ho 
entered his own grounds—heard tlio mourn¬ 
ful call of one solitary night-bird from tho old 
graveyard, and then all was still again. 

Stephen Crawford’s first love-dream was 
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over :iih1 ilono, I’vit Hie cnri ent of his strong 
life (lid not ttirn just then. For days and 
wiwlis even, it went on in tiio old cliannel. 
lie grew a little odd and silent, and went no 
luore to the parsonage. Tlie old pastor 
remarked his ahsenoe in his own quiet way. 

“Is it not a lillle strange, my dears,” ho 
said to the two girls, “ that Mr. Crawford lias 
fors.akon us so suddenly? 1 see liini every¬ 
where but hcie. I hoiie notliinglias occurred 
to alTront Iiini—such a noble young fellow!” 

“What coidd have occurred, papa?” an¬ 
swered Christie, coloring violcnliy. Eloiso 
lifted her black eyes and looked at lier sister, 
but said nolidng. 

One August d.ay, however, Stephen Craw¬ 
ford came riiiing furiously home from 
Soulhhridgc. 

“Ilepsy,” lie .said to iiis old housekeeper, 
“I am going away.” 

“ W'here?” said ilepsy, pausing in the 
mi(ist of iier baking. 

“West,” he answered, quietly, “to the 
Ilocky Mountains. This life iiero is killing 
me now. I am going into camp witii an oid 
comrade or two.” 

“.Massy,” screamed llep.sy, “tiio Ilocky 
Mouiitaius! Why, for the Lord’s sake, 
couldn’t you niavvy, like other men, and 
set lie down iieaecahle like? I did hope 
you’d taken a famiy to Clivistie Xorcott, 
you've been going tliero so rog’lar of late. 
Dear me, Stceuie, the liocky Moimtaius! 
Dear me f’ 

“I shallfstart for Mew York in the mornt 
hig,” he answered, (viili not a mnsele of his 
fiico changing. “ 1 liiive few preparations to 
make for sneli a lil'e. Don’t fret, lliqisy, 
don’t; the matter is not wortli it.” 

“ Yon neodiiT tell me.'” cried Ilepsy, turn¬ 
ing round upon him; "there’s a woman 
mixed up in this. That Xorcott girl lias 
jilted yon. Well, all I liopo is she’ll get a 
better man; not in tliis world, thougli, I can 
tell her tliat. The liocky JlountainsI O 
massy me!” 

They Iiad a dull and silent day togetiier 
after tliat, tlic old servant and lier young 
master. As the dark began to gather, and 
the moon to .show above the heeeii trees, 
Stephen stood at tlie window of this old 
Iiouie tliat he w.as to leave again on the 
morrow, and heard a strain of music come 
sighing through from Ellio Norcott’s piano. 

“ You’d better go and say good-by to the 
Norcotts,” said Ilepsy, maliciously. 

“I tlilnk I will,” answered Slcphon; and 


so took lip his iiat and was gone before slia 
could say a word. 

As he approaclied tlie parsonage, tlie music 
ceased suddenly. A weather-beaten piazza 
stretched away under the parlor windows, 
ami Ellio Norcott had limped out there into 
the warm summer night, and was silting 
solitary on a low garden chair, with her pale, 
pensive face tnvned towards the West. 

All about her in the vines tlie great night- 
moths wore fluttering; the fire-flies gle.amed 
like lamps in tlic old graveyard beyond tiio 
wall. Ci awl'ovd advanced towards her quietly. 
Sim started and loolted np. A deep carii.a- 
tion flanied into lier face, and tlien departed, 
leaving it deadly pale. 

“Miss Eloise, Iiow do you do?” asked 
Crawford, kindly 

“ I am very well.” slie fallered. 

“ Yon look wrelcliedly ill!” 

“Will you sit down, Mr. Crawford? Ton 
find me quite alone. I’.apa and Christie are 
out for the evening.” 

“Ah I Be so good, then, as to rememher 
nie kimlly to them both. No, thanks, I 
cannot si,ay; I came only to m.ako myadienx. 
“ Oood-hy, Jliss Eloise.” 

lie extended his hand. Slie started up 
from tile low garden chair. 

“IV/iair 

“Gnoil-hy; I am going to-morrow to the 
West, Wish me a pleasant journey, will yon 
not?” 

Slio. looked at him for a full moment, her 
great eyes distended, her dark, passloiinlo 
face full of sore pain, a trembling upon her 
from head to foot. 

“Cioiiig to the West?” she faltered. 
“Surely, Mr. Crawford, not for long?” 

“ I may return ten years hence, or I may 
never return,” answered Stephen. 

.Slie did not stir nor speak. The mdonlight 
streaming across the pi.izza revealed her to 
him standing there, with her bosom heaving 
to coiivnlsivo, struggling breaths, her slender 
little hands clenched wildly about lier throat. 

“Miss Eltle!” cried Crawford, with a 
mi.xtnre of pain and amaze. “ Wlij', wliy, my 
dear child!” 

Siie cried out sharply, and started towards 
him; then fell back as smldenly, .and covered 
her face. Tlio Imt, thick tears rained tlirongh 
her fingers; a sncccssiou of frightful, ago¬ 
nized sobs sliook lier like a tempest. Alas 1 in 
that one moment he knew and understood all. 

Soinolhing stronger than surprise kept him 
silent. He was pained, perplexed, and touch- 
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ed Immeasuiality. He went straiglit up to 
her, his own face grave and troubled. 

“ My dear cliild, niy dear Miss Ellie, don’t, 
don’t! 1 did not think tliat any one conid bo 
so sorry as this tliat I shotdd go.” 

She struggled to rise up. Ho saw tlie 
piteous Irenibling of her small hands, clutclied 
still upon her throat, to strangle the cruel 
sobs that rose and swelled there. 

“ Mr. Crawford,” she said. In a tone of such 
dreary misery that It made his lieart aclie, “ I 
have been ill so long—I am very weak. Try 
to forget this, and good-by.”. 

Ho looked at that face, so tenderly young, 
so full now of an unutterable pain, .and a mist 
rose to his eyes. 

“ I c.au never forget that some one in the 
world cares a little for mo, Ellie. My heart 
is soro enough to-night. Heaven knows. Ho 
not begrudge it this b.ahn. Good-by, little 
girl—dear little girl, good-by, and God bless 
youl” 

Ho held her liands in his firm, warm clasp 
for one moment—held them with a strong, 
reassuring pressure. Then they fell to her 
side, and Ellie Horcott dr.agged her weary 
weight to the window, and, groping through, 
sank prone amid the darkness and silence 
within. 

“ Let me die!” moaned the stricken child. 

Meanwhile Stephen Crawford walked homo 
through the moonlight with a slow, heavy 
step, in his heart the memory of the pale, 
agonized face of that girl who had loved him 
iinsoiiglit, unasked—a face not to bo driven 
from tlience, not to be starved from thence, 
not to be jiliicked out, nor worried out, 
tlirougli all .tlio wanderings tliat stretched 
before liim for inontlis and years to come. 


It bad bronglit him back at last—tliat 
haunting presence, which had followed lilm 
so far and so well, the eyes that had been a 
part of all his vigils by solitary camp-fires, the 
lips forever before him, curved In a look of 
wistful pain. Everywliere lie had felt her 
calling to him, as deep unto deep. And now 
lie liad come at last. 

It was a Sabbath morning in spring. Up 
the aislo of the old Nortlibridge cliuroh, 
Stephen Crawford, bearded and almost as 
dark- as (be foe be Iiad been fighting, tlio 
Indian of tlio Plains, walked into the faded 
Crawford pew, and tbero sat down onco 
more. 

In the seat before him two figures were 
already ensconced, Doctor Eleming and bis 


wife. Stcplien scanned tliem botlr a liUlo 
cnrionsly. Three years had left tlieir mark 
on Clirlstle. The little woman had grown 
stout, and puffy, and red. The flaxen curls 
had diminished in number. She had put on 
a family air. Well, threo years are three 
years. Crawford lifted his eyes to the organ 
loft, A grand harmony came rolling out from 
thence, brimming the church with sweetness; 
hut the choir liad taken their places, and he 
could see nothing. Many thoughts p.assed 
through Stephen Crawford's mind a-s lio sat 
there, listening so quietly to the old pastor’s 
morning sermon—many thoughts, many 
emotions, to vAich his bronzed face gave no 
index. 

Clivistlo and Doctor Fleming greeted lilm 
Cordially in tlio eluirch porcli after service. 
Tile little woman began to blush under his 
look, but Iier good sense soon showed her 
that tills was needless. The old love was 
now as if it had never been; and Christie said 
to lierself, looking frankly back at liim: 

“It is just as I tlion told lilm, we wore not 
suited to e.ach otker; lio would li.avo wearied 
of me, tliis great, grave man, so unlike dear 
Fred.” 

Tlieii she cried aloud, in sudden pride: 

“ O, you liavo not seen my boy, Mr. Craw¬ 
ford! Ellio carried him into Ibe g.allery to 
keep him quiet. Such a darling! O, liero 
tliey come I Freddy, Freddy!” 

Crawford lifted ids eyes. She was advanc¬ 
ing slowly down tlio stairs, just as lio bad 
Hist seen Iter, only there w.as no crutcli now, 
but a toddling, two-year-old boy, wlio clung 
to iler hand, and to wliom Doctor Fleiiiiiig 
from below liold iq) paternal arms. He looked 
well at her—at the graceful body. curved 
forward, strong ami litlio as a young leopard¬ 
ess, at tlio face, glowing witli life and hcaltli, 
so different from tlie pale Ellie of old, so 
radiantly and darkly beautiful. She descend¬ 
ed (lie stairs, laiigiiingand talking to tlie boy, 
and Crawford pressing forward met her at its 
foot, face to face. 

He liad meant lo he very careful and quiet 
—to do iiotliiiig tliat miglit alarm her, or flro 
her pride at this fust meeting. But tlie sight 
of Iier face had agitated him greatly; ho was 
quite unlike liis usual self. 

“Ellie!” 

His Iiaiid cauglit her sm.all gloved fingers 
from the railing of tlie stairs, and closed upon 
tliem like a vice. 

“ Mr. Cr.awford!” slie faltered, with imling 
lips, and then rallied directly. “Tills is a 
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great surprise. Freddy, do not pull so at my 
dress, dear. There is papa come for you.’* 

No more was said in the bustle of deliver¬ 
ing the child to his rightful owners and in 
passing out of the church; but Stephen 
Crawford, watching close that face, and 
noting well the little signs of tiie sensitive lips 
atul downcast lashes, knew that she had not 
forgotten him. 

Tlio old pastor was going homo to diuo 
with the Flemings. Stephen waited till ho 
saw them drive away, till Jliss Norcott, left 
quite alone, turned from the church gate and 
set her face towards the parsoi|pge. He over¬ 
took her at the entranco of the old lane, 

“Will you permit me to walk with you?” 
he asked. 

“Our way is tho same,” she answered, 
carelessly. 

The lane was just beginning to grow green 
with spring. Here and there a yellow dande¬ 
lion peeped like a star from beneath the wall. 
In the graveyard beyond the bUicbivds and 
robins sang. 

TJicy walked on for awhile, talking of 
common things. Then a strange, tlirilling 
silence sunk suddenly between them. Stephen 
Crawford was the first to break it. 

“Miss Norcott,” he said, “do you know 
wily I left Northbridgo tlirec years ago?” 

“Yes,” she answered, quickly; “I have 
heard the story.” 


“ Do you know why I have come back ?” 

“No.” 

Tlie bronzed face flushed hotly. He stopped 
short in the path, and put out a hand to 
detain her, also. 

“ It was a Iiopeless love for your sister tliat 
drove me away—a love that 1 now see was as 
spring to the full, completed summer of tho 
passion that now possesses mo for you, Ellie, 
ElUe, I have been learning this lesson of love 
for three long years—tell me quickly, have I 
learned it too late?” 

“Are you quite sure,” she asked, in a low, 
broken voice, “quito sure of youi-sclf, Mr. 
Crawford?—of yonr own heart?” 

“ Elbe, look in my eyes 1” 

“ Quito sure tliatwhatliappcned that night 
of your departure has not influenced you to 
this—” 

“Darling, darling, look in my oyesl” 

She lifted her own suddenly. Wliat tlicy 
saw in his silenced all doubts forever. 
Speechless sho stretched forth her hand to 
him; but ho, discarding the hand, folded her 
whole graceful figure in to his breast. 

“Mine, Ellie?” 

“ Forever!” 

And the bluebirds went sailing over tho 
wall, singing gayly above the graves, just as 
the rapturous heart of tins man rose up with¬ 
in him, full of rejoicing over the ashes of tho 
old dead and buried love. 
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“ Do yon think you are well enough, mam¬ 
ma, to be left alone a little while this morn¬ 
ing?” asked Mary Dennis, tenderly, as she 
smoothed an imaginary wrinkle out of the 
well-worn but scrupulously neat counterpane 
that coTered the emaciated invalid. “ I will 
fill up the stove before I go, and make you 
some fresh toast-water, and Fll be home again 
as quick as 1 can. I shan’t be gone over an 
hour." 

“ But, Mary, you’ll freeze, child; it’s such 
a dreadful storoa. Just hear the wind blow, 
and the snow drifts so you can hardly see 
across the streets; besides, I don’t believe the 
sidewalks are half cleaned off yet, and you’ll 
get your skirts all draggled, and that always 
gives you a cold, yon know. Your shoes are 
so thin, and you’ve only that straw bonnet. 
No, no, child, you mustn’t think of going out 
this morning;” but here a hacking cough in¬ 
terrupted her. 

“ You’ll sleep now, mamma, you always do 
after such a spell; and while you take your 
nap, ru go, I guess. I don’t believe it’s as 
bad out-doors as it looks. At any rate, I’m 
neither sugar nor salt, and I’m such a fast 
walker, 1 shall hardly have time to feel the 
storm. Besides,” seeing that her mother’s 
lips parted with another whispered eapostnla- 
tion, “ it is absolutely necessary that I go. 
Our fuel is nearly gone, and we have only 
half a loaf of bread in the pantry, and only 
one drawing of tea. The money for that cape 
of Miss Lawton’s will set us all straight for a 
long time to come. Fifteen dollars, mamma; 
only think how long it is since we’ve had so 
much money at one time. You shall have a 
little feast to-night; something you’ve wanted 
so long—something you like so much; can’t 
you guess ?” 

The invalid’s mouth watered, as she said: 

“ Do you mean chicken-broth, child ? But 
no, you wouldn’t be as extravagant as that, 
when poultry is so high f and she sighed, as 
her memory gave one sharp, backward glance 
to those “ other days,” when every meM was 
a feast of carefhlly-cniled luxuries. 

“ But I would, mamma, because, you know, 
we didn’t have any for Christmas; and then 
a nice lat chicken will make you so many 
meals. Why, it’ll last a week, and longer. 


perhaps. Yon don’t eat much more than a 
canary. And while you sip your broth. I’ll 
luxuriate on baked potatoes, my especial love, 
yon know, mamma. Indeed, I believe I could 
live on them entirely; and despite all you say 
about my being Yankee to the backbone, I 
must believe there’s a little Erin in my blood.” 
And she laughed merrily, while, as the dim-' 
pies laded from her cheeks, there rippled from 
her lips, in a most delicious brogue, a snatch 
from the popuiar Irish melody. 

“ You’ll let me go now,wont you, mamma? 
and you’ll take Just the nicest nap and dream 
of poultry-yards and chicken-broth, and Bos¬ 
ton crackers, and green tea, and the purse of 
Fortunatus;” and, kissing the white face, she 
turned away and arrayed herself in the sum¬ 
mer clothes which were all she had left to 
shield her from the storm without. “ Good- 
hy,” said she, gayly, as having rattled the 
stove once more, and shoved the stand a tri¬ 
fle nearer the bed, she closed the door softly 
after her, and ran down the rlcketty stairs 
that led to the front door. 

As she opened it, a gust of wind nearly tore 
her shawl off of her, while a shower of fine 
icy particles stung h» lace and hands. 

“ It is a dreadful day,” she murmured, “ but 
I must go f’ and, more careful of the embroid¬ 
ered cape she carried, than of her own shiv¬ 
ering limbs, she hurried on towards the pala¬ 
tial home of her employer. 

By the time she reached it, her Angers 
were so numb she could scarcely pull the 
bell, and she stood shaking as in an ague-flt, 
while waiting for it to be answered. 

Fortunately -for her, the imperious colored 
wMter who usually attended in the hall, was 
off duty that morning, and a female domesUe 
op^ed the door. Involuntarily Mary stepped 
within, out of the wind and snow, then tried 
to apologize by stammering the words: 

“ I was so very cold, pardon me, I couldn’t 
wait to ask if Miss Lawton was at home.” 

“ Why, you’re most froze,” said the girl, 
who recognized her as the -young seamstresa 
that had of late been there quite frequently. 
“Yea, she’s in, but come to the register, 
quick and she led her across the softly car¬ 
peted ball, and seated her in a loxnilona 
chMr. “There, warm yourself good, now, 
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andlTl tell her yon’rehere;” and she pro¬ 
ceeded to the little boudoir where "Wltiq Law- 
ton sat lounging over the last new novel, her 
eyes on the printed page, but her thoughts 
on a certain young gentleman in whom she 
was becoming deeply Interested, and who, 
she had reason to believe, had chosen her for 
his divinity. 

“ What a fortunate thing for me that Henry 
Staunton happened to come home from Eu¬ 
rope just as he did,” she whispered, softly, 
“ I was so utterly blase with my three years 
of dissipation In this Atlantic city, that I 
verily believe but for his unexpected advent, 
I should have accepted the hand and purse 
which that old millionaire stands ready to 
offer—accepted him just for the change, the 
eclat of a wedding in church, with six brides¬ 
maids, and a trip to Europe. What a dark, 
foreign air Staunton has, and what an exquis¬ 
ite tremor there was in his rich voice, as he 
last night begged permission to see me alone 
this morning. And didn’t I simulate girlish 
quavers most admirably, as I faltered my per¬ 
mission ? Heigho, Clara Lawton, you’re in 
a fair way now to make something more than 
a mere marriage de eonvenance ,”—and the 
heartless coquette trilled an opera air, and 
then started suddenly as the door-bell rang. 

“ It can’t be he’s come so early,” and she 
glanced at the little ormolu clock which had 
not yet struck eleven. “ Still it may be, for 
when a man is passionately in love as he 
seems to be, he is not always au fait as to 
ceremony. It must be either he or some 
one on most pressing business with papa, for 
no ordinary errand would lead any one to 
tempt the fury of this stormand she invol¬ 
untarily shuddered as a blast fiercer than any 
before shook the windows. “ I will be pre¬ 
pared;” and she sank upon the tete-a-tete 
in an attitude of uneonscious( ?) grace, her 
dress falling about her in soft, volnminous 
folds, its exquisite .color giving delicious tone 
to her fair face and almost transparent fingers. 
One little foot tested carelessly upon a has¬ 
sock, and so perfect was its petite slipper, 
with its embroidery of silk-flosses, that a lov¬ 
er might have been pardoned if he had begged 
for it as a gage d’amour, to lie side by side 
with a perfumed handkerchief, a knot of rib¬ 
bons, or a cluster of sweet flowers. 

A quick glance at the opposite mirror, to 
be certain the tableau was correct, an expres¬ 
sion of satisfied pride, and the reader was 
buried in her book, not the French novel she 
had held before—that was tossed out of sight 


beneath the window drapery, and Tennyson’s 
Idyls of the Kings, In embossed binding, was 
softly clasped by the sparkling fingers. 

With one of them pointing to the first line 
of Elaine’s “little song ”— 

“■Sweet is true love, though given in vain, in vain;’’ 

she sat and waited the opening of the door, 
for she had given orders that Mr. Staunton 
should be directed to her own parlor, but not 
announced. 

“ Come in,” she said, sweetly, to the mod¬ 
est knock. One look, and she said, aliarply • 
“What is it, Kitty? Didn’t I tdl you I 
was not to be disturbed this morning f ” 

“ Yes ma’am; but Miss Dennis has brought 
home your new opera cape—” 

“ What, in this storm?” and for a moment 
the woman in her stirred with pity. “ She 
shouldn’t have come out such a wild day. I 
shall not need it either, before next week. 
She must have hurried with it, too.” 

I expect. Miss Clara,” said the maid, who 
was on more familiar footing than the other 
servant, being confidant to some wicked 
mysteries of the toilet—“ I expect she was 
drove out by necessity. She was nearly froze 
stiff when she came. Will you see her?” 

“ Bring her into the next room. Kilty, and 
mind. I’m only at home to Mr. Stauntonand 
murmuring—“ it was too had to spoil that 
attitude,” she lifted a mass of damask drapery 
and passed into the little retreat beyond, a 
sort of retiring-room, through which by an¬ 
other door, she could slip up to her chamber, 
when not disposed to see stray visitors. 

“You have been very quick,” she said, gra¬ 
ciously, to the young seamstress, as Kitty 
ushered her in—“I hope I shall not have to 
find fault with your work.” 

“ I do not think you will. Miss Lawton, for 
I took great pains with it; but our necessiUes 
now-a-days make me very economical of 
time. Will you please look at it ?” And she 
unfolded iL 

“O, superb—magnificent! your taste was 
better than mme; this will exactly suit my 
sultana style;” and she bent a little for Kitty 
to fold loosely about her shoulders the bril¬ 
liant opera cape, a truly wonderful th i n g, 
a poeUe blending of shawl and wrap; the ma¬ 
terial of softest cashmere, the color a rich 
crimson, out of which the snow-white blos¬ 
soms of the embroidery seemed to lift them¬ 
selves, as if on purpose to woo admiration. 

“If you can work like this, I can get yon 
plenty to do,” she exclaimed. “ It’s a love. 
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Isn’t itjEtty? I shall be the envy of onr 
set.” And taking It off she inspected it close¬ 
ly; but there was no fault to be found with 
it, and finally spreading it carefully on a 
lounge, she s^d—Did you bring your blU?” 

“Yes ma’am,” and a little slip of paper 
fluttered In the yet purple hand of the seam¬ 
stress. “ Fifteen dollars. Miss Lawton, is the 
price you agreed to give me.” 

“ Yes, yes, I believe it was,” and she ran 
her eye over the bill. “ Yon write a lovely 
hand. Miss Dennis. I think you cannot have 
always sewed for your living. Why don’t you 
get a situation as a governess? it would be 
much easier for you.” 

“ I cannot leave my mother, Mim Lawton. 
She is quite an invalid.” 

“ Ah, that’s unfortunate, for I could have 
found you a nice place I think. I—I haven’t 
the money by me just now, but if you’ll call 
some time next week, or week after. I’ll have 
it ready. Good-morning.” 

Thoughts of that room she had so lately 
left, with its empty coal-scuttle, its bare 
shelves and the poor, dear sufferer dreaming 
of a savory supper, put courage into the 
heart of the sensitive seamstress, and she 
said, firmly: 

“ Miss Lawton, I cannot wait till then. We 
are out of fuel, out of food, nearly naked. I 
depended on your paying me for the cape at 
once, or I would have done other work. If 
you do not pay me, we must freeze and 
starvebut here her voice faltered, and in 
spite of herself a tear trembled in her eye. 

“ If I had known you were as poor as that, 

I should not have employed you. If there’s 
anything I hate, it’s a whining seamstress 
around—” 

“ Pardon me. Miss Lawton, for myself I 
could bear much, but my mother— 

“ if she’s 80 sick, why don’t you send her to 
the hospital? The city provides for such 
cases. And you would have a far better 
chance to work than yon do now. I’ll war¬ 
rant half your time is spent wailing on her.” 

“What would it avail me to sew more, 
when I cannot get the pay for what I already 
do?” she said, bitterly, an appalling sense of. 
the danger she was in from the want of a lit¬ 
tle money, making her for once forgetful of 
the respect due to her employer. 

“Insolent!” cried Miss Lawton, her eyes 
flashing fire. “ Kitty, show Miss Dennis the 
door.” There was an emphasis ou the Miss, 
that warned the owner of the name that she 
had made an enemy of the lady of that house. 


There had been an involuntary listener to 
^hls conversation. Just as Kitty had bade 
Miss Dennis come with her to her mistress, a 
gentleman had run npthe stoop, and for once, 
regardless of proprieties, for the wind had 
risen to a perfect gale, he tried the door be¬ 
fore ringing the belL To his surprise but de- 
light, for even he felt the cold severely, muf¬ 
fled as he was, it yielded to his touch, and he 
entered the hall. He hesitated here, but a 
lover’s whim came over him. He knew his 
angel was expecring him; why should he be 
so prosaic as to wait for a servant to Inform 
her of his arrival ? he would go to her at once; 
he would find her In her private parlor, he 
was almost certaj|i, and he well knew where 
that was, for he had trifled away many a fore¬ 
noon there lately. So, hat in hand, he wend¬ 
ed his way to the spot, which hereafter, he 
trusted, was to he a Mecca in his memory. 
He entered It noiselessly, just as the object 
of his adoration passed under the damask. 

Her sweet voice arrested his steps. How 
like a ripple of music it seemed to him, as he 
heard it speak so graciously to the young 
seamstress. Surely it was no sin, no indis¬ 
cretion even, to listen to those tones; and 
then how delicious to note her blushes and 
mmdenly confusion when she re-entered and 
found him there. O, no, it could aot be sin, 
it could not even be indiscretion—but it was, 
though little he recked it then—it was his 
salvation, his and aaoLheris too. 

His eyes grew humid, as he heard her so 
kindly propose another and more remuuera- 
tlve labor to the poor girl, but their expres¬ 
sion soon changed, and there was a stem 
look there that argued ill for the matrimonial 
prospects of Clara Lawton. 

As noiselessly as he had entered, he re¬ 
treated, and no soul in that mansion was the 
wiser for his presence. Descending the mar¬ 
ble steps, he loitered near, unheeding the 
fury of the storm. He would see this little 
by-play to the end, cost what it might. Bet¬ 
ter a wrecked hope than an unholy home. 
The wife of his bosom must be free from such 
taint as lurked in this Miss Lawton’s blood. 

Stumbling as we do when a great and bit¬ 
ter disappointment blinds the eyes to outward 
things, Mary Dennis somehow made her way 
to the pavement There she paused, and the 
close observer saw her wring piteously her 
hands, and once press them convulsively to 
her heart. Then she walked on, seemingly 
unmindful of the storm and wind. How he 
pitied her as he followed in her track, for he 
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knew she must be suffering keenly. His own 
feet ached, cased as they were in boots and 
fur over-shoes; his own hands were numb*, 
though shielded with Angola gloves, and his 
ears Ungled, in spite of the fur cap and collar. 
She must be nearly frozen, with only those 
thin gaiters, those lyle-thread gloves, that 
straw bonnet, and that far-worn shawl. 

Occasionally as there came a wilder gust, 
she would turn around quickly and walk back- 
ward; then she would grapple her shawl 
tighter, and press onward. 

By-and-by she halted, and began to look 
curiously at the mansions that lined that aris¬ 
tocratic street. Once she even set foot on 
one of the marble steps, but brushing the 
snow from her eyee she palled along a little 
further. 

He was close beside her now, and heard 
her say to herself; 

“ This must be the house,” when she rapid¬ 
ly ascended the stoop. 

“ What does it meanP” he queried to him¬ 
self, as he followed her. It was his own un¬ 
cle’s—the very place where he was living 
now, and which he had quitted only an hour 
before, to lay his heart, hand and fortune at 
the feet of Clara Lawton. 

“Is she going to beg?” he thought, but 
dismi^ed^the idea at once. Yet why not, 
when a cruel death stared her and the being 
that gave her birth, close in the face ? He 
would know. 

As she touched the bell, he arrested her 
hand, and saying, gently, “ You must not be 
kept waiting here,” he turned his night-key 
and motioned her to pass in. “ Walk into the 
parlor, and sit down beside the grate. It is 
cruelly cold out; the worst storm of the sea- 
sou.” And as deferentially as if she had been 
a lady of his “ own set,” he* drew a luxurious 
chair towards the glowing fire. 

“Thank you, sir,” she smd, with quiet 
grace. “ It is very cold. I should not have 
ventured out in such a storm, had I not been 
compelled to.” For a moment she was silent, 
and sat holding out her hands towards the 
cheery warmth. Then turning her head, she 
said: “My errand is to Mr. Eufus Staunton. 
Is he at home, and would it be convenient for 
him to see me?” 

“ I will speak to him. What name shall I 
give ?” 

She hesitated, and a bright color stained 
her fair face. Then she remarked cautiously: 

“ I think it will not be best to tell him my 
name. I fear he will not come down; but 0, 


I must see him I” The last words seemed 
wrung out of her very heart. 

“ "What can this young girl want with Un¬ 
cle Bufus ?” he thought, as he went up stairs 
to call him. Was the little by-play to become 
a tragedy in earnest? 

“ Uncle Bufns,” he said, calmly, as he en¬ 
tered the library where that individual, the 
master of that lordly house, was •comfortably 
ensconced in a luxurious arm-chair, a cloud of 
delicate gray smoke rolling away lazily from 
his meerechaum, while a decanter of amber- 
hued wine, with a glass or two on a silver 
salver beside him, spoke of another epicurean 
pleasure. “ Uncle Rufus, there Is a young 
lady in the parlor, who wishes to see you on 
important business.” 

“A young lady,” he growled, as he laid 
aside his bit of “ sea-foam,” first glancing at 
it to see how near its shade was to the hue so 
craved by connoisseurs in the poetry of nico- 
tia. “ Out in this storm! Pshaw, boy, you’re 
joking. How’s she dressed ?” 

“Her dress betokens frugal poverty, but 
she is a lady, nevertheless—” 

“A beggar, PU warrant. They seem to 
thiuk I’m made of money. Charity I Wby I 
shall be in the poor-house myself, by next 
season, at the rate I give. And she expects 
I’m going to trot my rheumatic foot down 
stairs for the sake of hearing her whine? I 
wont do it. There,” tossing a twenty-five 
cent currency bill on the table, “ give her 
that, and tell her to clear. Beggars I They 
haunt me. They’ll waylay me on my road to 
heaven, I expect, and tell me I don’t need 
my shroud where I’m going, and it will make 
nice slips for their babies.” And quaffing 
another glass of wine, the third he had in¬ 
dulged in since breakfast, and telling his 
nephew to ring for more coal, he resumed 
his meerschaum and his princely reveries. 

Outside the door, Henry Staunton halted 
and took counsel of himselfi He had com¬ 
mitted one sin, or one indiscretion, already 
that morning, and it had been a revelation to 
him of that hidden mystery, the human heart. 
Should he commit another, and learn some¬ 
thing more ? 

The end justifies the means,’” he said, 
quoting popular theology, atid he returned to 
the parlor, saying courteously: “My uncle 
is too much indisposed to come down, or in¬ 
deed see any one in his room this morning. 
He has commissioned me to learn your er¬ 
rand, and bear it to him.” 

The young girl’s cheeks were fidrlj dyed 
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in crimson, as she listened. Several times 
she attempted a reply, bat the words woald 
not imme themselves. Finally she faltered 
the scarcely Intelligible sentence; “If I’d 
been—if it wasn’t for-^f I had any other”— 
then recovering herself by a mighty effort, 
she said, calmly: “ 1 fear he will not heed my 
request from another’s lips. Indeed it is 
doubtful if he would have heeded it from me. 
But when the wolTs head is quite Inside the 
door, sir, we grow venturesome, and dare to 
do what at another time would be'thought 
reckless. Say to your uncle, sir, that Mary 
Dennis, the only surviving child of his friend, 
James M. Dennis, has called to ask of him the 
sum of fllleeu dollars; not as charity, but as 
part payment of the debt he owes my father, 
who years ago saved him from total ruin, by 
signing his paper. Say to him, that though I 
have no legal right to claim it, I have a high¬ 
er one—a moral right; for it would be sin in 
me to see my mother freeze and starve, when 
one to whom my father loaned ten thousand 
dollars, not one cent of which.was ever re¬ 
paid—is now living In luxury. Say to him 
that I was disappointed to-day, in not re¬ 
ceiving my pay for a piece of work I had 
taken home to one of my wealthiest patrons,” 
—^how the young man winced at those words 
—“ otherwise I should not have troubled him 
at this time.” 

She had risen impulsively, but she dropped 
down into tha seat with a weary motion, as 
though nearly exhausted. Poor child 1 Not 
a mouthful of warm food had crossed her lips 
that day. A. bite of baker’s bread and a glass 
of water had been the extent of her frugal 
breakfast. 

“ I will do your errand, Miss Dennis, and I 
have no fears but my uncle will be manly 
enough to heed your request. These business 
men are not always as honorable as they 
should be towards those who help them iu 
their hour of need; but my uncle is not quite 
heartless.” And he left her, and went again 
up stairs. Not to the library where his bloat¬ 
ed relative luxuriated in sensuality, but up 
another flight to his own room. 

“ Good God!” he cried passionately, “ what 
a day this has been. First, I learn the wo¬ 
man I would have made my wife, is a selfish, 
unprincipled, cruel slave of fashion; and next, 
that my uncle—all the relative left me—is 
living on the portion of the widow and the 
orphan—and I am his heir I Never a cent of 
his stained money will I touch—Ill found 
asylums with it first; ay, toss it by the hand¬ 


ful to the beggars on the streetP Then he 
sat down and thought awhile. 

When he re-entered the parlor, he held in 
his hand five ten dollar bauk-bills; clean, 
crackling bills they were, too. Extending 
them to her, he said, gently: 

“ He desires you to accept that for the pres¬ 
ent. It is all he has by him just now. He 
will see justice done to your mother at his 
earliest opportunity. He regrets that yon 
should be reduced to such distress.” 

He is a personal pronoun, third person singu¬ 
lar, masculine gender, and refers to, or stands 
in place of, some noun or person understood. 
That, I believe, is what my old, tattered 
Smith’s Grammar used to teach me in days 
of yore, when I was a pupil in yonder far- 
famed academy. 

Henry Staunton understood that particular 
“ he,” to stand in place of himself; Mary Den¬ 
nis, in place of his uncle—else never would 
she have grasped those bills as she did. Was 
it charity? No; she would have died sooner 
than begged. Not charity, only a trifling 
payment bn an old account. 

“ I thank him; I cannot say how much, sir. 
But for my mother, I would not have trou¬ 
bled him. This will save us from a cruel 
death. I must hurry, sir; she will worry 
about me. I thank you, too, sir, for the cour¬ 
tesies you have extended towards a stranger.” 
And she held out her little hand. ' 

He took it reverently. His faith in woman, 
almost deadened by the heartless act of Clara 
Lawton, was freshened into new and beautiful 
I’lfe, by the sublime devotion of this daughter. 

“Letme accompany you,” he smd, in a 
brotherly tone, “ It is too severe a storm for 
a lady to be out in without a strong arm to 
lean upon; and let me wrap tb'is shawl a^ut 
you.” And he took from the rack beside the 
front door, his own heavy travelling wrap. 

Mary dissented feebly, bathe did not seem 
to hear—only drew her hand within his arm, 
and taking the windward side o^ every street, 
went clear to the door of the bnmble tene¬ 
ment, one room of which famished her a 
home. 

“ I would ask you In, sir, but my mother is 
very feeble. Too sudden a joy would kill her. 
I must prepare her gently for this good news.” 
Then turning Impulsively, she seized both his 
hands, and said, while the tears rained down 
her cheeks —“ Thank him agidn for me, sir. 
O, may God bless him 1” 

Htm—Mr. Bnfos Staunton, she meant; hut 
the nephew knew where the blessing belonged 
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and as he accepted it, felt a new hope thrill 
Ms soaL 

To her great delight Mary found her moth¬ 
er still sleeping. And barely stopping a mo¬ 
ment to draw the old counterpane yet closer 
over her shoulders, she hurried down the 
stairs again and to the comer grocery. 

Two bushels of anthracite, a peck of char¬ 
coal, a fagot of fire-kindlings, a peck of pota¬ 
toes, a quarter sack of flour, a pound of rice, 
two pounds of loaf-sugar, half a pound of tea, 
two pounds of batter, two pounds of crackers. 
Please send them up as soon as possible, Mr. 
Simmons.” Aod one of those clean, crack¬ 
ling bills was laid upon the counter. 

The grocer looked at it in surprise; for 
though she had never run in debt to him, her 
purchases had usually been an item at a time, 
and paid for in bills so small as to need no 
change. 

She caught his look and said, involuntarily! 

“I feel quite rich to-day, Mr. Simmons. 
The flrst installmenb of an old debt bfis been 
paid me, and I’m going to have a little feasL” 

“ Glad to hear it. Miss Dennis. Hope your 
mother is better. Wouldn’t you like a bottle 
of wine for her?” 

“Oyes; Pm glad yon reminded me of it. 
The doctor ordered it a long time ago. You’ll 
send them up at once.” 

He. bowed her out of the store, thinking to 
himself if he were a young man, and looking 
for a wife, he’d cultivate her acquaintance at 
once. Strange he never thought of it before. 
Ah, a little good fortune is very suggestive to 
outsiders. 

From the store she hurried to the market, 
and esteemed herself fortunate in finding a 
nice, plump fowl—“ the last of the lot,” the 
butcher said, patronizingly. 

She took that home herself, aaad in the short¬ 
est possible time had it properly dissected, and 
in the kettle cooking. 

The potatoes were washed and in the oven, 
the biscuits ready to follow them ere her 
mother awoke. 

“ You’ve slept finely, mamma,” said Mary, 
as she kissed her. “ I think yon must be get¬ 
ting better. Don’t you feel refreshed?” 

“Yes, child, I think I do. But I had a 
strange dream, Mary. I thought you decided 
all at once, to go to California and dig gold; 
and in spite of all I could say, you would and 
did go. But before I had hardly thought you 
were there, you returned with a bushel bag, 
and untying the string, you turned it upside 
down, and there rolled out the greatest quan¬ 


tities of gold eagles, and all so bright. But, 
alas r—and the poor widow sighed—" dreams 
go by contraries, they say, and I’m almost 
afraid to ask if you got the money,” 

“You needn’t be afraid, mamma- Pve got 
enough to last us quite a while now, and I’ve 
just the nicest dinner cooking. Why, we’re 
going to feast to-day. Don’t you smell the 
cMcken ?” 

“ O, I’m so relieved, Mary. These fashion¬ 
able ladies are so apt to be careless, or thought¬ 
less about paying for their sewing. What 
should we have done, if she had not been 
prompt?” 

“Well, don’t let’s talk about it notv, mam¬ 
ma. Let us ‘ put in, and have a good time for 
once,’ as old Mrs. McBride, down stairs, says, 
when she gets two dollars ahead.” 

And how those two half-famished women 
enjoyed that dinner those only know, who, 
like them, have been stinted for weeks to the 
smallest allowance of food. 

“ Why, I feel like a new creature,” said Mrs. 
Dennis, as she sat propped up in the bed, 
watching the shadows gather about the room, 
for they lingered long over their little feast. 
“ O Mary, you don’t know how I’ve craved 
some broth; and once I used to give it away 
by pailsful. 0 child, if Rofiis Staunton was 
a just man, we should not now be here,” 

“ Perhaps his conscience will awaken after 
awhile, mamma. I cannot believe he would 
let his old friend’s family suffer this way, if he 
knew of their destitution.” 

“ Child, he would see us die at his feet, be¬ 
fore he would take one loaf from his larder to 
save us. He is a cold, selfish, unprincipled 
man, with a heart like a flint.” 

“ O mamma,‘don’t say so,” and the way 
paved, she ventured to tell of the morning’s 
appeal. 

The widow listened in breathless astonish¬ 
ment to the story, and when it was completed, 
said, mildly: 

“God must have wrought a miracle. Mary, 
when your father lay on bis death bed, I went 
down on my knees to that man for money to 
pay his funeral expenses, and he scorned my 
petition.” 

“ But he is sick, now, and sickness is some¬ 
times a wonderful revelation to the erring, 
mamma. At any rate, let us think kindly of 
him to-night, for by his tardy payment we are 
rescued from what I shudder to iMnk oft” 

And sitting there beside that sick bed, 
Mary Dennis, as the twilight deepened into 
night, built a fair castle with her lips, the 
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charming cloud-macsioa founded on the debt 
due them from Kufoa S^unton. 

And then she sang to her mother; and her 
voice, sweet and powerful, went rippling 
through the cracks in the doors, partitions 
and ceUings, till the lodgers above, below, and 
on each side, held tiieir breath to listen; and 
many a memory, long hidden beneath the 
wrecks of hope and trust, lifted itself to the 
light again, and the old tenement house that 
night was haunted by angel ^ests. 

And then she prayed; and if one tithe of 
the blessings she craved for Bufus Staunton 
descended upon his head In fntnre rime, he is 
a man to be the envy of the world. 

Their sleep that night was very sweet and 
sound, and their dreams towards morning, 
bright and beautiful; such as come to the 
aged, when the dreariness of poverty has 
passed away forever, and to the young, when 
life opens suddenly its fairest leaves. 

“ Uncle,” said Henry Staunton, as they sat 
together at the breakfast table the next morn* 
ing, “ do you know this Is my birthday V” 

“No, boy, I didn't,or if I did I had for¬ 
gotten it. And how old does this make yon ? 
how long have you lived ?” 

“A quarter of a century,uncle. Getring 
quite venerable, am I not? I shouldn’t won¬ 
der if I could And a gray hair or two if I 
looked very closely.” 

“ Don’t hunt for them, boy. They’ll come 
fast enough after this. Twenty-five I Is it 
possible I Why it only seems like yesterday, 
since sis put you into my arms, a little tow¬ 
headed youngster In white dresses.” 

There was a suspicious-lookiog moisture in 
that hard old man’s eyes; for the only being 
he ever really loved was that sister, who had 
slept for a score of years under the green 
sod of the churchyard. Next to her, he had 
loved her boy; and when at the age of fifteen 
he was left fatherless, he had adopted him 
into his home and heart, and made him sole 
heir to all his wealth. 

“ And I suppose you’ll expect me to come 
down with something pretty handsome this 
birthday. Well, it wont be long before you’ll 
have it all, so I may as well begin to slmll 
out.” 

He sat a while and thought. 

“ See here, boy; I’ve ten thousand in seven- 
thirties ; if I make them over to you, will it 
do?” 

“ If it don’t, I’m an ungrateful dog, uncle. 
Do! why, to some, it would be independence I 
' Yes, I think it will do.” 


“ Well, I’m glad you’re satisfied. At your 
age, boy, it’s hard to think up a present. 
But if there’s anythingelse you’d rather have, 
say so, and it shall be youis. Anything hut 
the house that shelters us. That I most keep 
to die in.” 

“Die, uncle I You wont die yet these 
twenty-years; you’re only sixty-eight Just 
in life’s prime.” 

“ Beyond it, beyond it, boy. But is there 
anythingelse you’d rather have? Don’t be 
afraid to speak—Pm in a generous mood.” 

“ N-o; nothing Fd rather have, but there’s 
something Fd like with it” And he looked 
up quizzically. 

“ Out wth it, hoy. Birthdays don’t come 
but once a year.” 

“ Well, then, uncle, Fd like a deed of that 
little cottage of yours on Maple Avenue. Fve 
a particular use for it” And a bright color 
flashed to his cheeks. 

“ Ah I yes,” said the generous old man. “ I 
understand. Well, you shall have it I’ll 
get the transfer deed to-day. AnytMng 
more?” 

“Nay, nay, uncle; I’ll uot beggar yon en¬ 
tirely. Shall I go down on my knees to thank 
you for your princely bentflcence?” 

He spoke with mock gravity. 

“ Nonsense, boy. Can’t I afford it! Where 
Is the merit?” And he went up to his meer¬ 
schaum. 

Two hours later, a little bare-footed girl 
passed him on the street, and begged for 
money to bay a loaf of bread, “ she was so 
hungry.” With an oath that would have 
made Satan tremble, he pushed her to one 
side without a penny. 

That afternoon, as Mary Dennis sat at her 
sewing, singing as gayly as birds in spring, a 
note was brought to her. She opened it and 
read: 

“Miss DuinnsAU ow me the pleasure 
of informing you that your business relations 
with my uncle will in all probability be 
brought to an amicable settlement in the 
course of a fortnight; perhaps sooner. Mean¬ 
while, you will please use the enclosed. 

“ Very respectfully, 

STATJ5T05.” 

The enclosed conristed of ten bank-notes, 
one hundred dollars. “O mamma,” she ex¬ 
claimed, as she gathered them up, “ does it 
not seem like a fairy dream ?” 

A week later and another note came, crav¬ 
ing permission to call that evening and talk 
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over matters. Of course It was granted, and 
ttefew lines with which Mary DennU In¬ 
formed him of the pleasure it would give them 
to receive the nephew of Mr. Rufus Staunton, 
became a souvenir to the young man. 

The mother’s health had rapidly improved, 
though whether it was the more nourishing 
diet or the good news, Mary could hardly 
say—probably a blending of both. She sat up 
now thrice a day. But this afternoon she de- 
fewed her change till evening, that the bed 
might be neatly made, and the room in per- 
feet order. 

Very salnUy did she look, sitting up there, 

. BO pale and thin, yet with such a sweet look 
on her face, a look that told of a sorrow sanc¬ 
tified until it had become a joy. And very 
lovely was Mary in her dark merino dress, so 
prettily relieved with collar and enffa of im- 
^cnlate purity, the light of a great hope 
flashing from out her eyes. 

The little embarrassment they felt at receiv - 
Ing a gentleman of Mr. Staunton’s wealth in 
so poor a place, was soon dissipated by the 
cheerful cordiality of his manner, and the 
evening passed away like a beanUfuI dream. 

“Is your mother well enough to take a 
ride to-morrow afternoon ?” asked he, as be 
was leaving. ‘"The sleighing is very fine, 
and if the weather is as genial as it has been 
to-day’ I think she would enjoy it, and it 
might be a great benefit.” 

“Oyes; I am almost well,” she answered 
ere Mary could reply. “Pm sure I could 
bear it.” 

“Look for me then at two;” and, bowing, 
ne departed. 

Very great was the astonishment of the 
lowly dwellers of that hnmble street, when 
toe next afternoon, an elegant sleigh, drawn 
by blood-horses, the reins held by a sable 
driver, and luxurious with crimson-lined 
wolf-robes and gorgeous afghans, dashed 
around the comer, and drew up at that poor 
tenement-house. But eveu while they were 
wondering, it dashed off again, bearing away 
the two ladies. 

It was a delicious day for a ride, and there 

an exliilaratlon in toe brilliant atmos¬ 
phere, the smooth; but rapid motion, and the 
jmgle of the sUver bells, that flushed even toe 
wMie cheek of Mrs. Dennis with a rich color, 
wMe Mary grew handsome by toe minute. 

“What a charming little cottage!” ex- 
clMmed she, as they halted before a iTttle gem 
of architectural taste. 

“Tes; we’re going to stop here a while. 


The attorney is waiting within to transfer to 
your mother her long-neglected claims;” and 
before they had time to recover from their 
surprise, he had assisted them to toe pave¬ 
ment, and was ntherlng them into a little 
parlor, furnished with exquisite taste.' 

The widow signed some papers, and Henry 
Staunton, acting for his uncle, signed some; 
toe attorney departed, and as the nephew re¬ 
turned from escorting him to toe door, he 
said, cheerily, “Let me welcome you to 
your future home.” 

“ Home r’ both spoke. 

“ Tes; this is toe interest of toe debt He 
thought you would prefer to take it this way.” 

They could hardly speak their gratitude, as, 
becoming a cicerone for toe occasion, he led 
them from room to room, each one of which 
was perfect In its way. 

“ Housekeeping here will seem like play,” 
said Mary, as they re-entered toe parlor. “ I 
am impatient to begin. We will come back 
to-morrow, mamma.” 

Why not stay now? Everything is 
waiting you. And your mother looks as if she 
had borne all the excitement she could.” 

Mrs. Dennis was indeed very pale, almost 
ready to faint, and gladly acceded to Mr. 
Staunton’s wish that she should remain that 
night 

“I did not dare engage a servant,”he said, 
fieyly, “lest I should dishonor forever my 
sagacity, by bringing into toe house a rare 
specimen of Erin; but in my travels on the 
western prairies I often acted in the capacity 
of chief cook, and if Miss Mary will accept my 
services on this occasion, they are at her 
disposal.” 

“ A very neat way of inviting yourself to 
our house-warming,” said Mary, with a con¬ 
scious blush. “ Make yourself useful then, 
while I bake biscuit, and boll the kettle.” 

They had a merry time of it, those two, 
flitting in and out of dining-room and kitchen, 
and peering into this cupboard and pantry’ 
and that one afternoon made them better 
acqumnted than months of ceremonious 
visitoig. 

A cosey little party it was that gathered 
about the table after a while, Mary, in girlish 
grece, pouring the tea, Mr. Staunton in mock 
dignity opposite her, and the dear old mother 
at toe side nearest toe grate, so happy and 
comfortable. Who can blame them if they 
lingered long over the fragrant Hyson? Who 
CM wonder if the young man determined in 
his own mind to come again; and often ? This 
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was a glimpse of the domestic life he had 
long, In his heart of hearts, beea sighing for. 

“ You will come to-morrow and see how we 
are bearing our prosperity,” s^d Mrs« Dennis, 
kindly, as she parted from him. “It may 
turn onr heads. Indeed, mine feels some¬ 
what giddy now.” 

I shall come certdnly; it will only give 
me too much pleasure.” 

And he did, and the next day too. But 
then it was necessary he should. They really 
needed a gentleman’s assistance. There were 
coupons to be presented, and money to be de¬ 
posited, and an Infinite number of etceteras to 
be attended to, before their housekeeping 
arrangements were perfected, and by the 
lime they were quite settled, he bad become 
'SO domesticated, that they looked for him as 
much as they did for the day itself. 

Three months glided over. Then Mr. 
Bufua Staunton said to his nephew: 

“ It seems to me, boy, that you spend a 
good deal of your time away from home late¬ 
ly. What’s up?” And he darted a keen 
glance at the glowing face. 

“ I’m courting, sir,” was the old-fashioned 
answer. 

“You are,and never told me! Do you 
know, boy,-if you don’t marry to suit me, FU 
cut yon off with a ninepence.” 

“ I shall marry to suit myself, sir,” was the 
reply, respectfully, but firmly given. “ And 
if I suit myself, I think I shall suit you.” 

“ But who is she ?” f 

“The only daughter of a widow.” 

“Property?” 

“ The mother has ten thousand or so, and 
they own the house they live in. With the 
twenty thousand my father iefr me, and my 
profession, I think I can live, sir.” 

“If I do cut you off! But say,is she a 
butterfly ?” 

“ No, indeed; a little practical housekeeper; 
a woman who has been tried In the furnace of 
aflBction,and come out sanctifled. A good 
daughter, I believe she will make a good wife. 
At any rate, I shall do my best to induce her 
to accept me as her husband.” 

“ Hurry up, boy, that last twinge I had 
racked me terribly. I can’t stand many more, 
and I would like to see you settled.” 

“Mary,” said Henry Staunton, the next 
time he met her—he was well acquainted 
enough now to call her .so, “ Mary, my uncle 
wants me to get married, and very soon, toa 
Do you suppose I could And any one to ba^ 
me, if I should look around a little?” 


“ I think you could.” She spoke quickly, 
but there was a tremor in her voice that was 
easily detected. 

“ Then I will look.” And passing rapidly 
from the parlor, he flitted from one room to 
another and back ag^n. 

“ I have looked, Mary, and I find only you, 
darling. Must I go farther, or shall I find In 
yon, my wife I Speak, darling and he 
gathered her to his heart, and took the first 
kiss from her Ups. 

An hour after, he led the fair girl to her 
mother, and asked her blessing on their 
union. 

She gave It with a tremulous voice, then 
added quickly: “But your uncle, Henry; 
wiU it suit him ? He has acted so strangely, 
never once coming to see us, and refnsing all 
Intercourse. WIU it be right to repay Us 
kindness by stealing tUs treasure from him?” 

“ It was not kindness, but justice, mother,” 
said the young man, beginning to wonder a 
little how he should extricate himself from the 
deception he had practised. “ Besides, I am 
my own master, and I marry to suit myselfl 
But I have no fears. He must love Mary.” 

“How does the wooing prosper, boy?” 
asked the old man, the next morning. 

“ As weU as I could wish. I shaU be a 
bridegroom in a month, sir. ShaU I bring 
my Uttle girl to see yon?” 

“ But mind, boy, If I don’t like her, FU do 
as I said, cut you off with a ninepence.” 

“ With 8 twopence If you please, sir. But 
you will like her. She’s an —^ 

“ Angel, I suppose. They’re aU that before 
the knot Is tied.” 

“ Nay, uncle, you were too quick. She’s a 
true womax^ and if you’U let her, wUl be a 
daughter to you. I have taught her already 
to love you,” 

“ Humph!” was the caustic answer. 

“ Now, mind, darling,” said Henry Staunton, 
as they drew near his uncle’s house, “ mind 
and not allude to the payment of that debt 
He is sensiUve about it, and the less ever said 
the better.” 

“ But Fm 80 afraid he wont like me. Poor 
old man; perhaps if he’d had a wife and chil¬ 
dren, his heart would have been softer.” And 
she walked on, and was soon ushered into the 
same parlor where less than four months 
earUer in the year, she had crouched, half- 
frozen, over the glowing grate. 

He left her and went up st^rs. 

“ Fve brought her, uncle. WiU you see her 
now?” 
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“ Yea, bo 7 , now as well as any time and 
lie went down. 

“ Mary, this is my Uncle Eufus T And he 
led the blushing girl to the old man. 

3fy uncle?” she said, sweetly, as she laid 
her hand in his, “ or only Henryks?” 

He could not resist that voice, that look. 
It brought back, somehow, a thought of the 
blue eyed sister he had loved in earlier years, 
and he said quickly: 

“ Tour uncle, child. He’s always been my 
hoy. Now I take yon as my girL” And he 
kissed her. 

But why, so often, did he find himself steal¬ 
ing a glance at her fair face? What olden 
memory did she quicken? Who did she re¬ 
semble? He had surely seen such eyes be¬ 
fore to-day, and there was something in the 
expression of her Ups that haunted him con¬ 
tinually. 

^ ^our Mary,” said he, the next morning, 
“your Mary looks like some one I used to 
know. But I cannot think who. What did 
you say her name was, boy ?” Strange to tell, 
be had never before asked, though he thought 
he had. 

“ Dennis, sir,” said his nephew, quietiy. 

The oid man turned white as death. 

“Dennis?” he gasped. “ Was her lather’s 
name James St. ?” 

Yes yes, I believe so. Yes, I know it 
■was. Why, uncle, yon seem strangely moved.” 

“ I am, boy; I am. But they ought to be 
very poor, if it is the one I mean. And yon 
said they were worth ten thousand and their 
home.” 

^ “ Yes, but—but I think they were for a 
time quite impoverished. Mary’s father, I 
believe, went security for some friend who 
failed soon aOer; and, O, I don’t know as I 
understand it, but they saw a great deal of 
troubie, and Mary had to do sewing for a 
while; when unexpectedly somebody paid 
them a debt of honor owed to the dead man, 
and they were rescued. Did yon know him! 
nncle?’ 

“ Did I know him ?” he shrieked ont. “ Yes, 
I knew him, and if I were to pay them what I 
owed him when he died, they would be worth 
twice ten thousand. Does her mother know 
who yonr uncle is, boy?” 

“She does; and prays for him night snd 
day!” 

The old man looked bewildered. 

“Ican’t understand it,boy; she ought to 
curse me, ay, curse me;” and he brought down 
his hand heavily. “ Boy, I am an old villain, 


—did yon know it. I can never look her in 
the face. Butsbemnstbepaid, compound in¬ 
terest, too, paid to day.—Pray for me! me 
who took the bread from out her mouth! 
Boy, you ought to shoot me down and give 
my oid body to the crows. 'Why don’t you ? 
I’m not fit to live.” 

“ You must dance at my wedding, uncle, 
before you die.” 

And then, in pity to the remorse, that, 
awakened at the eleventh hoar, was stinging 
the old man’s heart so sorely, he told him of 
the deception he had practised in his name, 
told him ail, from the beginning. 

“Auddo you mean to say, boy, that yon 
took the money that I gave you for a birthday 
gill and paid one of my old debts with it, win¬ 
ning thus for me the prayers of the good and 
pure ? And they think it me ? Boy, if you’ll 
keep it up, if you’ll bnry the secret even from 
your wife. I’ll—I’ll not only remember yon, 
but I’ll settle fifty thousand on your wife the 
day she takes your name. The prayers of the 
good and pore!” he repeated slowly—“they 
may atone—they may save. Will yon do it, 
boy?” 

“ Mary shall never, -with my consent, know 
my part in the aSTair, sir; but I will not be 
bought to secrecy—” 

“ Then—well, never mind, let it be as it is, 
boy. I shan’t be here long.” 

Yet he did settle that amount upon his 
nephew’s bride, while the diamond set he pre¬ 
sented was worth far; more than the original 
debt he owed her father. And to his further 
credit—for let me do the old man justice, sin¬ 
ner as he is and ever will be,—for I do not be¬ 
lieve the penitence of a few days can wipe ont 
entirely the curse of years,—to the further 
credit of the millionaire, let me tell you, he 
took Mary aside the day of the wedding and 
told her the whole truth, saying: 

“ I am no saint, my girl, but I wUl he just 
to Henry. Perhaps, thon^,” and he sighed, 
“ perhaps, if in earlier years I had met one like 
you, r might have been a better man. But 
the treachery of one woman,” and he ground 
his teeth, “ made a fiend of me, and such I 
shall die”’and I think that the beggar boy 
who accosted him an hour later would have 
attested hla words, for he poured on the 
poor little fellow’s bare head a torrent of in¬ 
vectives that was worthy the lip of a spirit of 
darkness. 

Only Mary, the fair young bride of his 
nephew, only she has any permanent hope of 
tke old man. 
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“There is some good in him, Henry,” she 
says, every day of her life, “ some good, or he 
would not cherish your motheris memory as 
such a holy thing. He has lived too much 
with men; hut now, now that there is to be a 
woman in the house all the time, he will in¬ 
sensibly soften down. See if I don^t make 
the rough places smooth, and turn the thorns 
into rosesand she looks confidently into her 
husband*s fhce, while he, as he kisses the sweet 
lips, declares, “If she does, it will be an 
American version of the old Bnssian tale 
which Bayard Taylor has so recently pre¬ 
sented US in qu^t dr^>ery—it will be Beauty 
and the Beast” 

And meanwhile what of Miss Clara Lawton, 
she whose selfish refosal to compensate at 
the time the labor of the poor sewing-girl 
lost herself a husband, and gained one for 
Mary Dennis, what of her? 

For a fortnight she enacted dmly the same 
tableau as we once witnessed in that little 
private parlor. For a fortnight she sat daily 
with her fore-finger on the song of Elaine, 
wmting and listening for the footsteps of 


Henry Staunton, and wondering what had be- 
coorn of his idolatrous devotion. Then, utter- 
terly bfose, she accepted the hand of the 
millionaire, and sent to the old tenement, once 
the home of Mary Dennis, a request that she 
would undertake a portion of her trousseau. 
Her surprise was great indeed when she 
learned that the young seamstress had depart¬ 
ed, no one knew where. But it was greater still, 
when one day, shortly before her own wed¬ 
ding came off, as she chanced to be passing 
one of our aristocratic churches, she beheld 
a bridal group issuing from Its porches, and 
recognized in the f^ young bride leaning so 
confidently on Henry Staunton’s arm, the 
poor litUe seamstress whom, she had turned 
oat of her house on a bitter raid-winter day 
to starve and freeze. But how “ he ” ever be¬ 
came acquainted with the one, and why “ he ” 
ever so rashly deserted the other, is a mystery 
which puzzled her brain and tortured her 
heart at the very moment her gray hmred 
bridegroom slipped the costly wedding ring 
upon her finger. 
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UNCLE JOHN’S STORIES. 


BY THEOBOBE ABNOLD. 


I ton’t know what we should do without 
Uncle John. To be sure, we got along well 
enough, we thought, before he came; but, 
having got used to him, we cannot contemplate 
the chance of losing him. 

There are four of us; our mother, sister 
Jnne, sixteen years old, Jack, eighteen years 
oM, and myself, who ?un ever so little over 
tvrenty. Father died years ago. 

Uncle John is a bachelor of forty-five, lame 
of a leg, like Sir Jerry Gonimble, and with 
only one arm. The other he lost at Fort 
• Uonaldson, where he was a major in one of 
the Western regiments. His war experiences 
itre by no means all the adventures he has 
had in his life. He has been a rover, and the 
least in the world of a scape-grace; and since 
he seems stranded at the beach of life, his 
greatest pleasure seems to be to live over his 
adventures again, by telling them to those 
who are but too glad to hear. 

We live out of the city, in rather a lonely 
neighborhood, and after tea, we regularly 
gather about the fire, these cold evenings, and 
listen to a yam.- In the centre of the circle, 
directly before the fire, sets the work-table, 
^ith its shaded lamp, and on one side of it sits 
mother, sewing, darning, patching, or knitting. 
At the other side sits Jane, doing ditto. In 
one comer, close to the fire, I, Cressie Yarrow, 
sit on a low seat, and hold my hands, being 
quite tired enough with my day's employ¬ 
ment For I am a book-keeper. Next me 
sets always my Uncle John's large arm-chair; 
and as he sits and talks, I can see his fine, 
square profile, with the laughing blue eyes, 
and the mouth that seldom laughs, but has a 
droll curve, sometimes very provocative to 
laughter in others. The right sleeve^ next 
Uie, is empty, and there is a kink in the left 
foot, which usually rests on a stool. 

On the opposite side of the fire, sits Jack, 
also idle, for the most p^t. Jack is in a 
wholesale grocery-store, in town, and gets ex¬ 
ercise enough during the day. His study 
hours are the two between ten and twelve, 
after the rest of us have gone to b^ One 
other person, and our circle is complete. 
Somewhat in the background, behind the 
Work-table, sits Bridget, our one servant, her 
face and hair poUehed for those evening re¬ 


ceptions, and her laige red hands always lying 
half rolled up in her lap. Bridget is one of 
those big, round-faced, squat-formed girh 
W’hich we occasionally see from the Emerald 
Isle—good-natured, clumsy, and apparently 
stupid, but once in a while astonishmg you 
with a shrewd or even witty remark. One 
might say that she has one of those heads out 
of which something can come, but into which 
you can beat nothing. 

But, my story. 

“ I believe I never told you about my going 
logging, one winter, in the woods of Maine"' 
Uncle John said, one evening. “ That was 
about twenty years ago. I had been a little 
out of health, from confinement in a diy- 
goods store, and suddenly took a notion to 
branch out hi a new direction. 

“Instead of going South, or coddling my¬ 
self up for the winter, I put on five flannel 
shirts, the outside and inside ones bright red 
and joined a logging party that were going up 
the Penobscot. I had never seen anythin^ of 
such life, nor indeed of any life, save that be¬ 
hind a counter; and from that dates the 
awakening in me of a spirit of adventure 
which never died till advenkire became 
impossible. 

“We reached our camps, a comfortable 
enough place. They were of board, covered 
witl^boughs of evergreen, and we had beds of 
piled boughs, with blankets, comfortables and 
skins, to keep us warm. There were only 
four men in our camp—three besides myself. 
Two were common fellows enough, John Ford 
and Sam Jameson; the other was different. 
He was a man of near fifty, and a sort of 
giant—tall, broad-shouldered, and strong-arm¬ 
ed. There was something peculiar about the 
man, something dark and gloomy in his face, 
and something dark and gloomy in his man¬ 
ner. I never saw him smile that winter but 
once, and then I’d rather not have seen it. 
He would sometimes take a hand of cards 
with us of an evening, but he oftener lay and 
smoked, while we played cut-throat euchre, as 
we called our three-handed game. He never 
sang, or told a story, or joined in any of our 
rather rude sports. He worked like a tiger all 
day, then at night all he seemed to wish to do, 
was to lie down and sog, with his pipe in his 
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mouth- Once in a great while, he would go 
into one of the other camps of an evening, 
but not often. It was on one of these infre¬ 
quent occasions that I asked some question 
about hiiu. 

***0! don't you know about him?’ asked 
John Ford. ‘ We call him Gloomy Ben. The 
poor fellow's been badly cut up.’ 

Ford got up, went to the door of the c^mp, 
and looked out, to be sure that Ben Lane, or 
flloomy Ben, had gone away; then he came 
back, and told me the man^s storj*. 

* Ben Lane,’ he began, ‘ used to be a differ¬ 
ent sort of WLiii, and 1 remember the time 
when he was the life of our camp. He was 
full of drj- jokes, and could sing a fair song, 
and play high low Jack, as well as the best, 
fu those days, Ben had a daughter down 
river, the only thing he had in t’ac world; and 
a pretty girl she was. I never saw Bens wife, 
who died when the girl was bom; but Bessie 
must have looked like her. She was one of 
those happy, laughing, affectionate little 
things, that at the same time can cry as easily 
as they can laugh. A baby, Ben used to call 
her; and he was as tender of her as if she 
had been a baby. I tell you, he never made 
her cry much. Everything that he could get 
for her, he got; and he was that proud of her, 
be thought nobody else worthlookingatwhen 
she was by. 

“ ‘ It would have done you good to see 
them together, she dancing around him, or 
hanging on his -arm, her face all smiles and 
ilimples, and her auburn hair hanging in curls 
down her neck. They boarded, since there 
were but two of them; and Ben didn’t want 
Bessie to have any care. Besides, she was go¬ 
ing to school, and he always said he was going 
to give her the education of a lady. They 
lived as happy as clams, till Bessie was eighteen 
years old. Then young Syd Falcs went to 
board in tbc house witli them.’ 

^ Syd Fafes J' I said. ‘ TTTi}', is that the—' 

“ ‘ Yes,’ John Ford answered, cutting me 
short. ‘ The same Syd that's up here in the 
other camp. If Fd been in his place, I would 
have had the decency to keep out of Ben 
Lane’s sight. But Ben don't seem to mind 
him. I should think he didn’t know he is 
here. 

“ ‘Well, Syd was a gaj*, rain fellow, and he 
soon took a notion to Bessie, and she to him. 
Ceu didn’t like it at alL It was natural that 
he should he jealous of anybody who should 
want to get his girl away; and Syd was called 
u dirt. But he was a liaiidsome fellow, and it 


was no use to stand in his w’ay. He never 
sai< that he wanted to many Bessie; hut he 
acted as if he meant to, and she trusted him. 

“ ‘If Ben said anything, Syd answered that 
he didn’t mean to do any harm—that he liked 
Bessie, but didn’t want to enter uito any 
hasty engagements, and that if Bessie was a 
luind not to speak to him, he couldn’t help it 
But I guess he talked in a different strain to 
Bessie, for she stuck to him. She vowed that 
she wasn’t in love with Syd, nor he with her, 
but that they were good friends, and she 
thought it too bad her father should make 
sueh a fuss, and deny her a pleasant acquam- 
tauce, just out of jealousy. It made it look 
as though she couldn’t be' trusted to speak to 
a young man, she said. And then she would 
burst into tears, and Ben would only coax 
and soothe her, and let her have her way. 

“ ‘ Things went on so for a few months, and 
then, after being as happy as a bird, and, as 
everybody thought, engaged to Syd, Bessie 
began to droop. Syd was a little less attentive 
to her, and while pretending the same friend¬ 
ship, began to pay attention to another girl. 
You should have seen Ben. By Heaven! he 
looked like a tiger, robbed of her young ones. 
But he couldn't say a word. Bessie pretended 
that there was nothing the matter witli her, 
that Syd was under no obligations to her, 
and that they were just the same friends as 
ever. "Uliat could Ben say to that, even if he 
didn’t believe it? And he didn’t believe it, 
nor did anybody else. Everybody knew that 
the faithless fellow had made love to her, and 
that she was breaking her heart for him, but 
would rather die than betray him. It was 
found out afterwards that they had exchanged 
pictures and locks of hair, and she had two or 
three sweet notes from him. 

“I never saw anything so pitiful as that girl 
trying to appear as if nothing was the matter, 
unless it was her father doing the same thing. 
She grew pate and thin, and her dimples all 
disappeared, but she would try to laugh and 
be gay, though the tears would start in lier 
eyes. And her lather would try to make be¬ 
lieve he saw nothing unusual; but if ever 
there was misery in a man’s face, it was in 
his. He couldn’t stay away from Bessie an 
hour, and if you spoke to himj half the time 
he didn’t know what you said. 

*By-and-by, Bessie was down sick; but 
long before that, Syd had quit boarding wUh 
them, and now he never came there at all. 
Ben was angry. He got (lectors far and near; 
he watched over the poop little thing; ho 
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bouglit evon-tliing he c nild think of to please 
lier, auil at last he went to Syd, and humbled 
Uituself to the fellow, begging him to go and 
see Bessie, and niarrj-her. He said he would 
give them tliree-quarters of everything he 
earned. Syd said he was willing to go and see 
Bessie, if it would do any good, but that he 
w.u engaged to marry another girl. Ben took 
him by the throat, at that, and had nearly 
strangled him, when some one parted them. 
Then Ben went home to his little girl, and sat 
down by her, and he never left her again till 
died. For she did die. People say th^it 
no one ever dies of heart-break; but I know 
better. Bessie Lane did, if no one else ever 
did. All the doctors said that was what was 
the matter with her, and that they could do 
nothing for her. 

‘ There was something of a stir when she 
died. Nobody would speak to Syd, and all 
the rich people in town came to see Ben, and 
to comfort him; and when Bessie was buried, 
there were bushels of flowers from all the 
green-houses sent to lay round her. You 
could not see the cofliii for flowers. 

“ ‘ From that time, Ben changed. Nobody 
h;vs heard a laugh from him for two years now, 
and he seldom speaks, unless he is spoken to. 
lie never luentians Bessie, and nobody Ukes 
to mention her to him; but when he sits back 
there, smoking, with his eyes shut, somehow* 
1 feel as though he is tliinkiug of her all the 
time.* 

“ ‘ Hush!’ said Sam Jameson. 

There was a crunch on the snow outside, 
and in came Ben, with his everlasting pipe in 
his mouth, and his head hanging in the way 
it always did. He didn’t speak, or seem to 
mind us, but pulled his boots off, shook the 
fire out of his pipe, and threw himself (io^vn 
in his bunk. 

“ Generally, he was as still at night as by 
day; but that night he was restless. While 
the others were snoring around, he lay breath- 
ing in a way that was almost groamng, and 
moving restlessly. Once in a while he would 
mutter to himself, and once I heard him say 
‘ O dear! O dear!’ over again and again. 

“ I kept quiet, for I knew he thought we 
were all asleep; but I could have cried witli a 
good will for the poor, desolate man, who had 
nobody to comfort him. And as I pitied him, 
I hated the worthless puppy who had made a 
wreck of his happiness. All night long he 
tossed and sighed there, and the next morn¬ 
ing he looked like a ghost 

“We found out the meaning of it, after¬ 


wards. That was poor little Bessie’s birth¬ 
day, and instead of being in one of the 
camps, as we thought, Ben had been Wander¬ 
ing about the woods, kuee-deep in the snow 
trying to walk away from his sorrow. 

“ I kept my eye on young Syd Bales, after 
that, and I made up my mind about hiiu. 
wasn’t a fellow of any great force, and had no 
ntore principle than my walking-stick here 
luis. I don’t believe he could murder a man 
if he tried, but he could do things that would 
be the indirect cause of a person’s death. He 
was selfish, mean, and vainer than any fellow 
I ever saw; and he thought all the girls were 
ill love with him. He seemed to think them 
fair game, and that if he could captivate a 
girl, he had a right to do it At the same 
time, I must say I never saw a handsomer fel¬ 
low. He was tall and stnuglit, and as Umber 
and graceful as a savage. His complexion 
was dark, a sort of olive skin, with a bright 
color in the lips and cheeks, curly dark hair a 
short, curling moustache, teeth as white as a 
baby’s, and a pair of brilliant black eyes. He 
was just the fellow to captivate a silly girl, 
Who couldn’t see an inch beyond the surface. 
He seemed gayenougli; and though he cer^ 
tainly kept out of Ben’s way—or Ben out of 
his, I coufcin’t tell wiifcli— I couidn’t see that 
he felt guilty or awlrward, or had any sorrow¬ 
ful recollections of the poor girl who had died 
for love (if him, and who was now scarce two 
years in her grave. 

“ Well, our life was rather a monotonous 
one, and for my part I was glad when spring 
came, and we were to go home. We had had 
a good winter, plenty of snow, and had got an 
unusually large number of logs out.' Some of 
the meu went down home by the ro.ad, taking 
the teams, and others were to go down river 
on the logs. I took a notion to go driving 
logs, though I hadn't got my se.a-legs. Perhaps 
you don’t know what ticklish work it is. goiii" 
on the logs. They are pretty slippery footing 
ithen they separate, and yoa hare to Jump "a 
g lod distance from one to the other. Tliev 
have a way of rolling over, and giving you a 
douse, which is not the most agreeable thing 
in the world, especially if you liave another 
log come along, and give you a bump on the 
head, as you go down. , Tlien when they get 
in a jam, it isn't much better. Those great 
tree-trunks that you have just phopped off 
their roots, seem to have a grudge at you. and 
act as tliough thef wouldn’t be sorry to crush 
you up between their rough, barky sides. 
They grind together with an Unpleasant 
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sound, and crowd over and under, and some¬ 
times one will shoot up unexpectedly, and 
stand as straight as a post Still, I gut along 
pretty well, though I got a few raps, and had 
my feet wet considerably above my laices, 
mor(j than once. 1 rather liked the fun of it, 
and was only better pleased in those days with 
anything that had a spice of danger. 

‘‘Among the men with me, were Ben Lane 
and Syd Fales. Ben was an oW driver, and 
aJway .5 ivejit down on the logs, and Syd didn't 
want to jnope down with the oxen. 

“As We went on to the river, I was with ^ 
Ben when Syd came on. Ben liadn't known 
that he was coming, and when he jumi>ed 
along, whistling, I saw Ben lift his drooping 
face, and give liim a look. It was the first 
time I had seen him look at the fellow, and 
those eyes seemed to look him through. I 
couldn't quite get at the expression of his 
facQ, 'There was no distortion of passion; the 
eyes themselves did not even flash, but it 
seemed an attentive, reading glance—either 
as though he were considering some plan in 
his own mind, or as though he did not quite 
nnderstand the feUoWy and wanted to make 
him out. He stood looking at him that way, 
for full five minutes, then turned away, with 
his mouth set recy close together, and Ins eyes 
with what I can only call a coal of fire in 
them. It was a steady, burning light, that 
had come there since he first set his gaze upon 
the fellow. 

I must say I wished that Syd would keep 
hhoself a little more grave. His gaycty, his 
loud calls, his whistling of dance-tunes, and 
dancing of hornpipes on the tossing logs, 
were rather too much in contrast with the 
manner of that silent, pale-lipped man, whose 
darling's heart he had broken. 

“ But we got along well enough, as I have 
till K'e were in sight of the npper miJJs. 
Just above there is a narrows in the river; 

here we got a jam, in spite of us, though 
there was a freshet; or 1 might say, because 
there was a freshet, for we couldn’t manage 
the logs so well, for the press of water. 

Trying to start the lo^, and save ourselves, 
We couldn't use much ceremony; and for the 
first time I saw Ben and Syd at work close to- 
Sether. Syd didn’t seem to mind, but Ben 
ugain fixed his eyes on the fellow, and his face 
to work, and color up. I saw that he 
Was going over the past in his mind, and re- 
tnembering that while Syd xvas going down 
§2^yly to his friends, he had only desolation to 
§0 to, all that had welcomed him in times 


before, lying and mouldering now in the grave. 

1 dare say that in that dreadful hour, he call¬ 
ed to mind all his child's pretty ways, her nm- 
hing to kiss him, her joyful smiles and words, 
her loving care of him. Any way, he stood 
and stared, and did nothing, though the logs 
were piling up before him. The man ahead 
couldn't seem to start them, and the river and 
logs pushing, they began to rise all about Ben 

Syd. 

“ Syd was rmining out of tbe way of thein 
as fast as he could, when they broke up right 
before him, piling one over the other, and 
shooting upright- He turned to run in an¬ 
other direction, and there stood Ben in liis 
path! I was not far away, and I stood with 
my heart in my moutli, and watched them. I 
I cijuldn’t have stirred for my life. 

" It was then I saw Ben smile, and I hope I 
may never see such a smile again. It light¬ 
ed up his swarthy face and pale lips with a 
Cold and cruel light, and just touched liis 
burning eyes. Syd grew white when he saw 
it, and stopped short There was no escape, 
except past Ben Lane. 

^Good GodI Xou don’t mean to murder 
me ?’ he gasped out 

“ Ben said not a word, only stood there, 
hith that smile on his face, barring the way. 
Syd gave a glance round, then set his moutli, 
and dashed forward, meaning to pass. He 
V.'a.sii’t quick enough. Ben’s long pole swung 
round, and Ben jumped forward one long 
stride. Syd came gainst the pole, and was 
piished backward with a force that sent him 
headlong among the logs. At that instant 
there came a crash, the logs rose like earth 
over an earthquake, and I saw the poor fellow 
struggling in their jaws; then lie disappeared. 
I staggered back, feeling sick, and only half 
saw Ben dart past me down the jam. Two 
or three others came up, and I managed to 
say that Syd had gone under; then I went 
ofl: I couldn't stay there any longer, or stand 
and see him found. 

“ There was a shout ahead, and I looked to 
see the jam started, and the logs rolling down 
towards the dam. But what was Ben Lane 
doii^? Instead of running ashore while the 
logs went over the dam, he kept the middle of 
the river, standing upright on.,a log, his arms 
folded, having thrown away or lost his pole. 
The men shouted; the men in the mills ran 

out and threw ropes, thinking to save him. He 

never minded either. Standing there on his 
shifting craft, he set his face firmly toward de¬ 
struction, never stirring a h^ to save himself 
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“ ‘ Nq use!’ said Jolin Ford, as we stood on 
the shore, watching him. * He is doing it on 
purpose?, and nothing will save him now.’ 

“ Tho float reached the brink of the fall as 
he spoke, and seemed to pause an instant, be¬ 
fore gfiing down. Ben Lane lifted both his 
hands, as though in a last appeal to Heaven, 


then clasped them over his face, and, as he 
did so, the logs, and he with them, were dash¬ 
ed over the falls. 

Ugh!” shuddered my uncle, moving un¬ 
easily in his chair. “ It was an ugly sight, 
uext day, when we found them. AH the way 
tve could tell them apart was by their clothes.” 
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XJXCLE KEIVS COURTING EXPERIEKCE. 

BT 6EBTRCDE QBAHAilE. 


“ Girls, girls! be true to your lovers; yes, 
be true to them to the heart’s core; as you 
value the love you have won, and wish to pre¬ 
serve it, warm and strong as you now possess 
it, deal honestly with them by word and act.” 

Alice and I exchanged looks of unfeigned 
astonishment. She was a tall, gracefnl, 
elegant-looking girl, my Cousin Alice was, the 
affianced bride of Edward ‘Wlnlhrop, a lawyer 
of wealth, rare and versatile talents, and aris¬ 
tocratic connections; and I, though the future 
promised me no such brilliant prospects, and 
elevated position in society, felt the love I 
bore the more lowly hot noble George Harris 
was as deep, fervent and enduring, as that 
which pervaded and thrilled her bosom for 
the object of her affections. 

“Uncle Ned,” said Alice, “I don’t under¬ 
stand the import of your words; just as if 
Kate and I shouldn't always be true to Edward 
and George, Of course we shall be.” 

The old man smiled. 

“ Tes, my dear,” he answered, “ I do not 
doubt yon will, lor yon have been nurtured 
nnder the broad sunbeams of truth and 
honesty; but with many it is different; many 
do not hesitate to dissemble and equivocate, 
whenever It suits thdr convenience, and the 
consequence is that the fire of love which was 
once enkindled into a brilliant flame, soon 
grows dim, and eventually is extinguished 
forever. Tears ago, in roy early manhood, I 
was the adoring lover of one of the most ex¬ 
quisite specimens of female loveliness my eyes 
ever beheld; but when by a combination of 
circumstances, the pmnful conviction was 
forced upon me, that the beautiful being I 
had BO blindly, madly worshipped, was full of 
dissimulation and treachery, love, which had 
hitherto been the intense, dominant passion 
of my soul, soon became metamorphosed 
into feelings of extreme repugnance and 
scorn.” 

“ O, uncle, uncle! do tell us all about itP 
cried Alice and I In the same breath—" your 
courting experience, do give it to us! Alice 
and I are both affianced,” I added, “ and it 
may have a salutary effect upon as.” 

" So it may,” and after a little demurring 
our indulgent uncle began: 

“ At twenty-one I came into possession of 


ten thousand dollars; it was not a large for¬ 
tune to be sure, but a sum entirely ample to 
^ve me a fine start in life. I looked about 
for some lime to find a suitable place to locate 
myself, and finally fixed upon the thriving, 
growing town of B-, as one offering un¬ 

usual business facilities, and commenced upon 
a tolerable scale. The people were social, 
intelligent and refined, and I was admitted at 
once, into the best society the place afforded. 
Judging from the verj' marked attention I 
received from the mammas and daughters, 
and the various compliments which came 
from time to time to my ears, I concluded 
that I must be reg.arded as a highly eligible 
match. Indeed I do not think it improper or 
egotistical at my present time of life, to say 
that I think I did once possess more than an 
ordinary share of manly beauty. But I was 
young,and determined, for some years at least, 
not to be caught in a matrimonial noose, and 
to keep my heart an impregnable fortress 
powerfully fortified against the machinations 
and assaults of its fair besiegers. But—alas.’ 
for the stability and constancy of frail human 
nature! Miss Fannie Earconrt, the reported 
reigning belle of New Tork, suddenly ap¬ 
peared in town like a brilliant meteor to daz¬ 
zle and charm all beholders. 

"She was radiantly, wondroasjy, surpass- 
Ingly beautiful. Never was raven hair so 
soft, glossy and abundant, eyes so lustrous, 
complexion so U’ansparent, or cheeks so rosy 
as hers. A smile of ineffable sweetness con¬ 
stantly played about her mouth, from which 
came tones melting and musical. She was 
the niece of Squire Lawson, * was weary of city 
life/ she said, and had come ‘ out into the 
country to rusticate and ruralize.’ It so hap¬ 
pened that Squire Lawson’s was a family that I 
was frequently in the habit of visiting, and, as 
may be supposed, the appearance of this new 
luminary did not serve to make me an alien 
to it. On the contrary, my visits doubled 
and trebled in an Incredibly short space of 
time, and Miss Harcourt was the well-known 
attraction that drew me there. 

“At first, I was reserved and taciturn in 
her society. I preferred listening to her flip¬ 
pant, fluent conversation, to talking much my¬ 
self; besides I was conscious that my own 
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coDoqnial powers were no match for hers; 
bnt she, with a woman’s tact, adroitly con¬ 
tinued to draw me out. She introduced just 
those subjects with which I was best coDTer- 
sant, listened and replied to every remark I 
made, with such gratifying deference, that I 
beeame emboldened, and soon discours^ with 
my habitnal ease and familiarity. 

“Six weeks passed. I rode, chatted and 
walked with Fannie Harcourt daily. I 
scoured the forests and glens to procure for 
her the choicest flowers, and spent my money 
like water, to buy her gilts, and promote her 
pleasure. Still the thought of an alliance with 
her was dim and vapory. I regarded her as 
infinitely my superior, and was bnt too happy 
to be her almost absolute slave. But she 
lured me on; she gracefully contrasted her 
lormer suitors as foppish and frivolous to my 
substantial, deep, true nature; aflfected great 
abhorrence to fashionable matrimony, and em¬ 
phatically asserted that she would rather live 
and die in a hovel with the man she loved, than 
be surrounded with the splendors of a palace 
with one for whom her soul could cherish no 
feelings of aflection or esteem; and I, fool that 
I was, believed her. I listened to her intox¬ 
icating words with the wildest thrills of de¬ 
light, and one evening when the summer 
glories were at their height, and the air was 
filled with the aroma of thousands of flowers, 
I breathed into her ear soft and impassioned 
words of love and tenderness; and she did not 
repulse me. O no! she took my hand in hers, 
pressed it first to her lips, and then to her 
heart, which I fancied was throbbing with 
tumultuous emotions, and in low, tremulous 
accents acknowledged that my love was fully 
reciprocated. 

“ From that hour I was In a perfect delirium 
of joy. I neglected my business, and could 
think, talk, and dream of nothing else but the 
jewel I had won. 

“A month passed by. I was suddenly 
called to Hew Tork to my sick, and I feared 
dying brother John. Do ‘ coming events ’ in¬ 
deed ‘ cast their shadows before ?’ or did some 
prophetess of evil whisper in my ear, that the 
cords of love wHch had bound me to Fannie 
Harcourt would be speedily severed, and my 
own heart would ache and bleed, as though a 
poisoned arrow had pierced it? Certtoit 
was, strange and undeflnable forebodings took 
possession of my souL I found John better 
titan I had dared antidpate. The attack 
been an alarming one, though not as danger¬ 
ous as had been represented, and one bright. 


sunny morning, when he was decidedly con¬ 
valescent, I determined to indulge in a stroll. 
Hardly, however, had I turned the first cor¬ 
ner, when I suddenly encountered my quon¬ 
dam friend. Hairy Flint, We had not met 
since we parted four years before, at the 
academy where we were educated. Of course 
we were delighted to see each other, and 
exchanged warmest greetings. He insisted 
that I should accompany him home to dinner, 
and 1 assented. We had a snmptuons repast, 
and discoursed freely upon past scenes and 
by-gone days. 

“How, Harry,” said I, after onr return to 
the parlor, “ I have a little piece of news to 
communicate; so open your eyes wide with 
astonishment, and be prepared to pronounce 
me the luckiest fellow upon the face of the 
earth.” 

“‘Certainly, if your fortune really fa pood 
fortune, my warmest congratulations shall 
not be withheld.’ 

“Well, then, I have wooed and won the 
beautiful and gifted Fannie Harcourt. Did 
you ever hear the like ofthat!” And I glanced 

excitingly into the face of my friend. 

“ ‘ And is that ail ?* he inquired, with the 
greatest possible nonchalance. 

“All 1” I re-echoed in astonishment, “ why, if 
you do not call that a streak of good luck, I 
should like to know what you do call one ?” 

“ ‘ Have yon married her?’ he asked, iu the 
same cool, quiet way. 

“ Ho, I am only engaged.” 

“ ‘ Ah 1 only engaged to Fannie Harconrt; 
that alters the case. Many other men have 
done as much as that, but no one has ever 
married her. But where did you become 
acquainted with her F 

“In B-; she is passing the summer at 

her uncle’s.” 

“ * Strange, unaccountable infatuation 1’ mu t- 
tered Harry, in an undertone. ‘ Poor fellow 1 
you are deep iu hot water, and I am afraid 
you’ll get sadly scalded.’ 

“You are mystical, explain yourself,” I 
exclaimed, peremptorily. 

Well, to be brief^ Fannie Harcourt 
is a—’ 

“ Magnificent creature, a paragon of per¬ 
fection,” I interrupted him with. 

“ ‘ Yes, she is a marvellona beauty. Venus 
herself could not surpass her, but I know her 
to be as false and artfril as she is lovely. She 
Is a valn,heartleas coquette. She casts off 
lovers as she would her gloves, makes and 
breaks engagements at her volition.’ 
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“ Harry Flint, how dare yon assert such 
foul slander?” 

Because it is the anvamished tmth. 
Only two months ago I recelred a letter from 
my Wend Frank West, desiring my warmest 
congratulations as yon haye just done, for his 
complete success in securing the hand of Miaq 
Harcourt. He is in Hew Orleans now, hot 
will return in September, when their nuptials 
will he solemnized. He is a splendid match, 
and if report tells rightly, she has dshed well 
for him; and now haying him in her power, it 
will not be for her interest to let him slip.’ 

‘‘ It h impossible; have you the letter?*’ 

“ ‘ Hot the one I referred to, for that is 
destroyed; buthere isanotherof morerecent 
date, fully corroborating the former.* 

I took it and hastily glanced at the con> 
tents. The'writing was familiar; where I had 
seen it I could not dlrine. But memory with 
her vivid pictures of the past came to my re¬ 
lief. It took me back to the early period of 
my courting experience, when I had suddenly, 
one morning, surprised Miss Harcourt in her 
uncle’s library, where she was busily engaged 
looking over a large number of letters, many 
of which were penned in the same bold, 
business hand as the one I was now holding. 
I recollected the discomfiture which my 
presence occasioned her, and the inimitable 
grace with which she gathered them up and de¬ 
posited them in her escritoire. My curiosity 
was thoroughly excited at the time, but the 
circumstance had not received a thought 
since!^ 

*<‘Eead that,' eontmued Harry, pointing 
to the postscript, and I read: 

“‘P. S. You will perhaj^ be interested to 
know that Fannie Harcourt and I are to be 
united in September, soon after my return to 
the city. She writes me she is at present in 
the country, indulging in quite a flirtation 
with Hed Morgan, a brainless, simple- 
hearted rustic, who follows her like her 
shadow, and is ten times over her slave.* 
‘^Ireadnomore; my bi^ whirled, objects 
grew indistinct before me, and my strength 
suddenly forsookme. Had some evil phantom 
indeed .darkened my pathway in life ? Could 
it be possible that l.was the vicUm of artifice 
and doplicityl I should have fallen power¬ 
less to the floor had not Harry sustained me. 
“ O my God! this will kiU me! this will kill 
me,” was my wild, despairing cry. 

“‘Poor fellow!* ejaculated Harry, jpho 
commiserated deeply my .anguish. ‘It is a 
heavy blow, but you’ll survive the shock. 


The sun always shines brighter after a storm; 
-and the day will come when you will rejoice 
at your deliverance from this beautiful, 
dangerous woman.’ 

“ I returned to B-. It was three days 

before I could summon resolution to meet 
Fannie Harcourt. In the mean time the 
events which had transpired were constantly 
revolving in my mind. I was disposed to 
■view everything in as favorable a -light as 
possible, but I was in a perfect labyrinth of 
mysteries. I had regarded her as an angel of 
goodness; and I was determined neither to 
condemn nor exonerate her, till all the facts of 
the case should be fully known. 

“She received me with her accustomed 
warmth and cordiality, and playfully chided 
me for not coming sooner, 

“I have been sick,” I answered. 

“‘Then yon should have sent for me; you 
should have seen what a capital nurse 1 am, 
and how faithfully and devotedly I would 
have administered to your wants.* 

“You could not have relieved me,** I re¬ 
plied. “It was not bodily infirmities that 
afflicted me. I was sick, sick of anguish of 
the souL They told me in Hew York that 
you were engaged to Frank "West, that you 
constantly corresponded with him, and it has 
almost killed me.” 

“ ‘ And you believed it ? O Hed, how could 
you! I thought you trusted as well as loved 
me.’ And her tones of melting tenderness 
went to my heart. 

“ I do, dearest, but there was such a long 
array of evidence against you;” and I pro¬ 
ceeded to repeat word for word the post¬ 
script of Frank West’s letter. 

“ ‘ And is this all ? all the heavy battery of 
evidence you can bring to bear against me ? 
nothing but the postscript of a letter?’ she 
queried reproachfully as I finished. 

“ Yes, that is all! and I would to Heaven I 
had not even that,” I added, vehemently, 

“She shook her head mournfully. 

“•‘Hed,’she said, ‘you have been misled. 
I have loved you, and you alone. I have no 
friend or acquaintance by the name of Frank 
West. Still, there doubtless is such a mail for 
all that, and he may be engaged to a Miss 
Fannie Harcourt, and she may be in the coun¬ 
ty flirting, desperately with a Mr. Hed 
Morgan. This may all be true, and .yet we 
not be the persons in question at alL They 
common names, and in ’ the great city 
Hew York, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that there may be two or more of the same; 
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and there is often an nnacconnlable colncl* 
dence of circomstances.’ 

“How I blessed her for those words. Her 
argument was a lame solution of the mystery, 
bat it satisfied me. A man only twenty-two 
years of age, when desperately in love, cannot 
be expected to be TCry cool or clear-headed. 

“ And yon do not correspond with Frank 
West?” I repeated, bewildered with joy. 

“ ‘ I have never written or received a letter 
from any snch person in my life. Here is my 
escritoire, look it over, and if you can find any 
letters here or anywhere else, from Frank 
West, or any other gentleman, you have per¬ 
fect liberty to read them,’ and she laughed 
merrily; and I, I was ready to curse myself, 
that I should ever have doubted her at alL 

“One afternoon a fortnight later, just when 
the golden rays of the setting sun were dis¬ 
appearing behind the distant hills, I came out 
of Dr. Dean’s office in time to catch a glimpse 
of Fannie’s figure, as she turned down a cross¬ 
road, her nearest way home. 

“ I walked rapidly to overtake her, but a 
letter lying directly in the middle of the 
road arrested my progress. I picked it up; 
it bore the address of Miss Fannie Harcourt. 

“ Gracious heavens! how the perspiration 
started from my every pore! Ah! it was that 
same bold business hand, that had already 
caused me so many heart-pangs. Would it 
be right and honorable for me to read it, and 
thus possess myself of a lady’s secret? I 
questioned; 

“ Did she not emphatically tell yon that 
any letter you might find in any place that 
she had received from gentlemen, you were 
at perfect liberty to read ? 

“This argument overruled my scruples. 
I quickly devoured its contents. Could I 
credit the evidence of my own eyes, or were 
those tender and impassioned words of love 
actually written there ? My own name rivet- 
led my gaze. The sentence which contained. 
it ran thus: 

“ ‘ I sincerely hope that Morgan will make 
no suicidal attempts upon his life when he 
hears of your marriage. In that case it 
would bring your harmless flirtation to an 
unpleasant, tragical termination.’ 

“ I read no more. I refolded the letter, 
and placed It exactly In the same position I 
had found it, and then re-entered Dr. Dean’s 
office, to watch from the window the pro¬ 
gress of events. As I had surmised, Miss 
Harcourt retraced her steps. I beheld her 
pick up the letter, place it In her pocket, and 


as soon as she was fairly out of sight I 
directed my steps to my own lodgings. 

“ It waa a night bordering on delirium that 
followed. I can compare my feelings to no¬ 
thing bat the raging and tossing of the ocean 
billows. It seemed as if an avalanche had 
suddenly overpowered me, and I wished that 
it had crashed oat the life that had within the 
last few hours become so hopelessly wretched; 
but with the morning’s dawn, this wild storm 
of grief had passed away. The scales bad 
fallen from my eyes. The power of the en¬ 
chantress had gone. I beheld her in her tme 
colors; not an angel of goodness and beauty, 
bat a woman soulless, artful and false. It was 
at an early hour that morning, that I re¬ 
paired to Mr. Lawson’s residence. 

“ ‘ Mis s Harcourt,’ I said sternly, the in¬ 
stant my eyes fell upon her, ‘ you have a let¬ 
ter from Frank West in your possession. I 
know it to be a fact. It is useless for you to 
deny it’ 

“ She started nervously at my words, but 
quickly recovering her self-possession, an¬ 
swered gayiy: 

“‘Yes, I have a letter, a business letter; 
shall I read it to you, Mr. Morgan? It will 
interest you.’ 

“ If you please.” 

“ She drew from her pocket a letter bearing 
the well-known hand-writing, and read: 

“ ‘ Miss Habcoubt :—I wrote to Mr. Dyke 
to forward your piano to yon some time ago, 
why it has not been done, I am at a loss to 
imagine. I have written him a second time 
upon the subject, and it will doubtless reach 
you by the last of the week. 

“‘Yourstruly, Fbabk H. West.’ 

“ ‘ How is that not a powerfal letter to rouse 
the “ green-eyed monster ” in a lover ? A let¬ 
ter from a piano manufacturer abont a piano,’ 
she emd with an exalting laugh, as she finished 
reading it. 

“I thought youkadno acquaintance with, 
a person of that name,” Was* my cool reply. 

“ ‘I have none. I know man only by 
reputation.’ 

“‘Yon have liedP I fiercely exclMmed. 
‘ Such are not the contents of that letter. I 
know the spirit it breathes; but yon need 
have no fears that I shall make any ‘ suicidal 
attempts upon my own life, or that your harm- 
less^filrtatloii will be brought to atragical ter¬ 
mination.’ 

t‘She stared wildly at me for a moment, 
then a jeering laugh said: 
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‘“Then the play is out, is it? WeU, the 
curtain may as well drop. Did you thint I 
ever intended to marry you? Too, a com¬ 
mon country store-keeper? I shouid as soon 
thought of wedding a hyena. TouTl do well 
enough to flirt with, but you’fl never do to 
marry.’ 

“ * And yon,’ I repiied, and there was plenty 
of sarcasm in my tones, for her iow, mocking 
laugh had aroused all the venom within me, 
‘you are a matchiess beauty; your intona¬ 
tions are soft and musical; your jewelled 
Angers draw the sweetest, most plaintive 
strains from your piano-forte. You’d make a 
superb parlor ornament, or a flae picture to 
hang over a mantei-shelf; but that’s ail you 
are good for, you are worth nothing to marry. 
I d as quick take a viper to my bosom as 
yon.’ 

“ Her face crimsoned, she stamped her foot 
on the floor with rage. 

‘■‘Kow, madam!’ I continued in the same 
ironical tones, ‘ don’t put yourself into a pas¬ 
sion, pray don’t; it makes your face unbecom- 
ingiyred. Itspoilsthe efiect of your charms.’ 

“ ‘ I’il report you to Frank West, he’il make 
you repent of* your insoience.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed.’ 

“ ‘ He’U chaiienge yon, he’ll fight a duel 
with yon, he’ll shoot you,’ she continued, with 
no abatement of pa^ion. 

“ ‘Ah! yon threaten powerfully! When 
are these lady-like threats to be carried into 
execution ?’ 

‘ You insolent, contemptible country up¬ 
start! be gone from my presence.’ 

“ ‘ Certainly, madam, I will obey you with 
pleasure, but first permit me to say, that if 
Mr. West wishes to fight with me, I shall be 
happy to accommodate him. He has rendered 
me an essential service. He has prevented 
me from being fettered to .a woman, whom I 
thoroughly loathe and abhor, and I thank 
him and my God for the deliverance. Good 
morning; a pleasant future to you P And with 
these words I left the house. 

“ From that hour I was a changed Tn«n p 
removed to New York, and became deeply 
immersed in business, and success crowned 
every speculation. But I was cold, cynical, 
taciturn. I regarded all women as faithless 
and hypocritical, and shunned them as I would 
have shunned a rabid dog. 

“ It was late in the autumn of 1830, that I 
was travelling through a little, retired village 
in the western part of Massachusetts where an 
accident occurring to my vehicle compelled 


me to stop at Newgate’s Inn for several hours. 
The detention was excessively annoying, but 
as it was unavoidable, I submitted with the 
best possible grace. As I was standing, to¬ 
wards evening, in the piazza of the inn, leisure¬ 
ly smoking my cigar, my attention was 
directed to a mao who came slowly up the 
road, reeling and staggering at every step. He 
was evidently much intoxicated. A troop of 
boys followed close behind him, and their 
taunting words, and jeering laughter, grated 
unpleasantly upon my ears. Strong drink 
had so intoxicated hi m , that I expected every 
moment to see him fall powerless to the 
ground. 

“At this critical juncture, a young girl 
coming from an opposite direction glided 
rapidly to his side. She was very plainly but 
neatly dressed, and could not have exceeded 
twelve summera. 

“ ‘ Grandpa, dear grandpa,’ I heard her say 
in loving, childish accents, ‘lean on me. FU 
hold you up, and we’ll go home together. 
You and your own darling Nellie;’ and she 
encircled his waist with her slender arm as 
she spoke. 

“ He placed his elbow on her shoulder, and 
I beheld her slight form bend imder its heavy 
burden. 

“ ‘ 'Who are they ?’ I inquired of the land¬ 
lord, who had come oat and stood a silent, 
though not an u n interested observer of the 
scene. 

“ ‘ Only old Joe IVilson and his grand¬ 
daughter,’ he replied. ‘ She’s the last of his 
family, the noblest and best girl in the village, 
and he’s a perfect sot. Many a night he 
would have only the cold, damp ground for a 
resting-place, the stones for Ifls pillow, and 
the starry heavens for a covering, were it not 
for her unceasing devotion, and watchfulness 
over him. Time after time I have seen her as 
you have just done, come when he was so 
much intoxicated as to be hardly able to mo ve, 
and with fond words, and gentle hands, con¬ 
duct him home.’ 

“Ah! it was an uncommon scene, a fair, 
young m aiden, in all her youthful purity, 
guiding the tottering steps of her aged, inca¬ 
pacitated graudlather, and I watched their 
progress with increasing interest. Suddenly, 
the old man hit his foot against a stone, and 
was precipitated violently to the ground. I 
sprang to the spot with the agility of a 
panther. 

“ ‘ Where do you live ?’ I inquired of his ter¬ 
rified companion as I lifted him gently up. 
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“ ‘ Over thereand she pointed to a one- 
story wood*colored house a few yards dis¬ 
tant 

“ I was tall and athletic, and without the 
slightest iocoDTeaience conrejred the old nian 
to his rode domicile, and laid him down on 
his lowly bed. With a rapid glance I sur¬ 
veyed the apartment It was truly a drunk¬ 
ard’s home, cold, cheerless and comfortless. 
Then my eyes turned admiringly upon the 
sweet face of the girl, who.stood with grace¬ 
ful timidity by my side. Instinctively my 
fingers slipped into raypocket I drew there¬ 
from two ten dollar bills. 

“ * Here, take these,’ I said, slipping them 
into her baud. * It will do something to¬ 
wards relieving your wants, and don’t forget 
Ned Morgan, will you.’ 

“ ‘ Never, never! as long as I live,’ was the 
low, fervent answer that rang in my ears as I 
left the bouse. 

“ But the endless tide of time continned to 
roll on. I had completed my thirty-fourth 
year. Twelve summers had passed, since the 
one of my ill-fated attachment to Fannie 
HarcourL I was a bachelor. Fortune had 
laid her choicest gifts at my feet, and a score 
of yoQog ladies, attracted doubtless by the 
glitter of my gold, would have been proud of 
my alliance; but my feelings had undergone 
no revolution toward the fair ser, and I was 
determined that no woman should be the 
sharer of my wealth. It was about this time 
that I received a pressing invitation from my 
friend Harry Flint, who had purchased a fine 
estate upon the slopizzg banks of the Hudson, 
to visit him. It so chanced that during my 
sojourn there, the teachers and pnpils of ilr. 

B-^’s seminary held their annual levee. 

Scarcely had I entered the drawing-room, 
when my eyes fell upon a tall, slender young 
lady, standing by the mantel-shelf, in the 
broad blaze of the chandeUer. 

It was an uncommon fac^ not beautiful 
certainly, if that word only implies perfect 
symmetry of form and feature. But it un¬ 
accountably fascinated me. Goodness, gentle¬ 
ness and truth had set their signet upon every 
lineameot. 

“ ‘ Who is that young lady?* I Inquired of 
Mr. Flint, my elbow companion; * the one so 
simply attired in white, with that cluster of 
wild fiowers in her hMr? She’s standing by 
the mantel-ahelf; don’t you see her?’ 

“ * 0, that is Nellie Wilson, She’s Dr. Hale’s 
protege. He picked her up in some obscure 
country town, some half dozen years ago; 


just after her grandfather, an intemperate 
old man, had died, and she’s lived with bim 
ever since.’ 

“In an instant the incident which had 
occurred in front of Newgate’s Inn, just six 
years before, was revived in my memory. 

“ Nellie Wilson I” She was the same young 
girl I had seen conducting her aged, intox¬ 
icated grandfather to their abode of wretched¬ 
ness and want. 

“ At that moment she ndsed those mild, 
blue eyes of hers. They met mine; an ex¬ 
pression of joyful surprise, followed by a hom¬ 
ing blush, instantly overspread her counte¬ 
nance. I knew she had recognized me. 

“When I next walked the streets of New 
York, Nellie Wilson leaned upon my arm my 
proud, happy wife. I had at last found a wo¬ 
man, whom I could honor and trust. And O, 
how true she was to me in word and in 
deed, through the whole course of our mar¬ 
ried life! How I idolized her! All the ten¬ 
drils of my soul seemed wound around her. 
For her sake I again trusted and revered the 
sex. She taught me that this world is not our 
home; that the great object of this life is to 
prepare for a higher and more perfect exist¬ 
ence, and one thatisfuH of glory; that the 
property I had acquired was not given me 
merely to promote my own aggrandizement, 
only lent me to make my own and the lives of 
those about me brighter, purer and ‘happier. 
1 dbpensed my charities witii an unsparing 
band. It was Nellie*s loving spirit that Im¬ 
pelled me, and I should have never received 
the benedictions which have followed in my 
footsteps and been the crowning joy of my 
old age, had she and I trod different paths 
in life. 

“0 Nellie! my true and faithful Nellie! 
You were the guiding star of my earthly 
pilgrimage; the light of my life. I shall 
never see you more here. You sleep under 
the willow trees. The grass grows green 
over your grave in spring-time, and the snow, 
rain and sleet fall upon it in the winter. 
But you are not there. Ono! far off in the 
realms of light and love, where the Saviour is, 
and the spirits of the just made perfect, you 
dwell, clad in robes of spotless White. I shall 
soon join you, in that happy land, where the 
grass never wlthern and the flowers never 
lade, and we slfall dwell together, forever and 
ever, my precious angel wife P 

Tears coursed down TJncle Ned’s cheeks as 
he finished his narrative, and his last words 
were scarcely audible. 
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“ Thank you for your inleresUng story,” 
said Alice. “ It has been an Instmctiye one, 
Uncle Ned, and I never shall forget the lesson 
it has taught me.” 

“ And I shall be faithful and true to Gleorge 
all the days of my life ” I ejaculated, fervently. 

“Do,” responded Uncle Ned, “be true to 
your lovers and your husbands, as my own 
4 sainted Nellie was to me, and the sands of 
your married life will go down In tranquil 
peace and happiness.” 

“But what became of Fannie Harcourt? 
Did she ever marry Frank "West I asked. 


“No, dear, Frank West found a watery 
grave. He died on hie homeward passage 
from New Orleans to New York, and the 
deep blue ocean waves closed over his body. 
Fannie Harcourt married soon after an 
Italian, who was passing himself off in this 
country as Count Farriuella, but who proved 
not to be the ventable count himself, but a 
man without title or fortune, and a most 
notorious swindler and rascaL Fannie died 
in foreign parts some years since, in the most 
abject poverty and wretchedness.” 
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VEEHED BY VIOLETS. 

BY ESTIIEB SERLE KENNETU. 


“Paul,*’ said Hiss AthoL 
"TValraven looked over his shoulder. 

“1 wish you would come here a njomnnL” 
This necessitated getting up, and Paul 
"Walraven groaned in spirit But denying 
Margaret Athol was an impossihility; so he 
arose and went across the veranda to where 
she stood, her aru\s upraised to a vine above 
lier head, and her pink morning-wrapper 
flowing in the wind back from her beautiful, 
slippered feet. 

“See here; this cypress just came tumbling 
down on my head,” said she, 

“Well!” 

“I wish you would fasten it up.” 

“1 shall have to get a step-ladder.” 


“Yes, of course; and cord and uaik 
Hurry!” 

He took three steps towards the garden. 

“Why, Paul, do hurryT exclaimed Miss 
Athol, “or I shall drop it.” 

He glanced back at lier with her upraised 
arms of snow, her beautiful face, her tiptoe 
feet, and then took his station against a 
pillar, surveying her as if she were a picture. 

“Raise the left hand a little more, if you 
please,” he requested. 

“ Pauli” with a stamp of a slippered foot 

“The left ann a little higher.” 

“ Paul W alraven T 

“Don’t permit your color to rise, iliss 
Athol.” 
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The trembling white arms gave way. 
Down rushed the vine like an avalanche. 
She faced him with inexpressible eyes. He 
bowed. 

“You are quite peerless inj anger, Miss 
Athol. I wonder how you would look in 
Econi—indignant scorn, we'll say, as if you 
had given yourself great trouble to do some¬ 
thing charming that I might be fascinated, 
and I proved insensible. Perhaps, like a dolt, 
sunk .aw.ay into a siesta P 

Miss Athol’s white lids fell; she turned her 
back on his mocking smile. He w-as loung¬ 
ing on the grapevine, and leaned hack to 
laugh more heartily. She went away, and he 
was nearly asleep when she c.ame back again. 
He heard the imperious tap of her dainty 
heeled hoots upon the veranda, and raised 
his lazy head. She passed him in a riding- 
dress, the long skirt sweeping after her. 

‘■Madge, are you going to ride?” 

“That is my intention, Mr. Walraven.” 

“Is it very hot?” 

“ That is a matter of opinion.” 

“Shall I go with you?” 

No answer. Miss Athol had disappeared 
down the terrace. IValraven got out of the 
grapevine and deseended the steps of the 
veranda, where he stood, under the mulberry 
trees, looking at Miss Athol's horse, held by 
a groom. 

It was a small chestnut, in beautiful order. 
It pawed the ground and showed the whites 
of its eyes suggestively. Miss Athol swept 
down the terrace, a silky gray veil floating 
fleecily from her little blaek hat, a becoming 
color to her oval cheeks. 

“A pleasant ride, Madge.” 

He was coming slowly to put her in the 
saddle as he spoke, but she stepped upon a 
rustic bench, beside which her horse stood, 
and, touching the boy’s shoulder, vaulted 
lightly up. lYalraven laughed and shrugged 
his wicked shoulders. 

“ Tour stirrup is too short, Madge.” 

“I know it,” she answered. 

“ Let me fix it for you.” 

He came, and, drawing her skirt away, 
lengtliened the strap. And she sat and look¬ 
ed down on his black curls, and handsome 
profile, and broad shoulders, until he looked 
up, and met her eyes and laughed; and then 
she tossed her head, but said, coaxingly: 

“ Come with me, Paul.” 

And when he had got his horse, and they 
had ridden away happily, the old garden lay 
silent in the sunshine, stirred only by the 


west breezes and the bees among the 
mignonette. 

At the end of an hour, the heavy iron cate 
at the end of the avenue clanged, and the 
figure of a girl came from under the trees 
towards the house. She rang the hall door¬ 
bell and waited, nice little lass that she was, 
with her ruddy cheeks, and the tangled 
brown curls peeping from beneath her tom 
straw hat. She waited so long, and was lis¬ 
tening so dreamily to the bees, tliat Uncle 
Silas, coming to the door, quite startled her. 

“ IVItat is it, child ?” 

“ Sister sent Kae some violets.” 

She produced them from a little basket on 
her arm, a great bine cluster, set in damp, 
spongy moss of pale, glittering green—all 
redolent of the cool woods and the momuig 
dew. 

“ Umph 1 yes, my dear. Tour sister is very 
kind. TVont you go up and see Bae, 
Bessie ?” 

“ Not this morning. Sister sent her love 
to Kae, and hopes you are all well.” 

IVith that the little maiden tripped de¬ 
murely away, and the violets found their way 
to the sick boy—a little cripple—Madge 
Athol’s brother. 

“O, its so good of Flol” exclaimed the 
child, tears springing to his eyes. 

He could lie all day and smell the garden 
roses and hear the bees; he could he home 
to the window to see the locusts in blossom, 
and the honeysuckle climbing over the arbor; 
hut never any more would he lie in the wood¬ 
land mosses, and listen to the waving of the 
pines and the gurgle of tlie brooks. Never 
again would the wild birds flit calling around 
him, .and the soft forest sounds that he loved 
stir tlie depths of his pure young soul. Little 
Kaphael's days were early numbered. He 
knew that better than they all. 

When the ride was over and dusk filled the 
house, Walraven, at the oriel window of the 
long hall, let his book fall and looked out 
upon the garden. 

It suited him, this doles far niente life-—thtv 
life at the Oaks, where he was entertained as 
Miss Madge’s suitor. A word, and these 
great oaken rooms, avenues and trees were 
his. He was looking fixedly at the lindens, 
knowing that it ought to be spoken. It was 
cowardly to treat a woman in that way—pay 
court to her, win her favor, commit her 
before the world, and never place a ring upon 
her hand to show that she had a woman’s 
best place. To be sore, he had not meant it 
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at the first; l)Wt it liad come about, and it 
-ffas -n'eil enough—^was it not? 

“I wonder where Madge is,” he said, 
pulling the curtain aside. 

She came into the room just then, and 
carae to the window. He took her hai\d, but 
dropped it. She had violets at her belt. He 
leaned back into the shadows; she could not 
see his face. In his Iieart he cursed himself 
for his sin. 

“You had best close the window,” she 
said. “ It is going to rain.” 

“ Perhaps it is the thunder that makes my 
head ache,” he answered, rising* “It is very 
early, but if you will e.\cuse me, I will try to 
sleep it off. Good-nigUu” 

“ Good-night,” she answered, coldly. 

He went mechanically to his room and 
locked the door, the better to be alone. Then 
he flung himself, face downwards, upon the 
bed in the darkness. 

It was sometime in the night that he 
packed his valise, and, wretched enough, lay 
down for a few hours’ sleep before morning. 
But unusual sounds arose in the house; the 
hunting of feet, the opening and shutting of 
doors, the murmur of voices. A knock made 
him start up. 

“■U'hat is the matter?” he asked, spring¬ 
ing to the door. 

“Little Piae, sir—he’s verj” bad. Mrs. 
Athol would like to know if she can take 
your horse to go for the doctor. He is speed¬ 
ier than any of ours.” 

“I will go for the doctor. No one else can 
drive Dart,” 

He hurried down. The mother met him 
in the hall. 

“Mr. IValraveu, you are going?” she said, 
hurriedly. “Can I ask another favor of 
you ?*’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Stop at the stone cottage on the turnpike 
and bring Miss Florence Morgan here. Rae 
asks for her. He—” 

The poor mother buried her face in her 
hands. 

“I will bring her,”said Paul, huskily. 

He went out into the early starlight He 
was trembling—perhaps it was with the 
morning's chilly air. But he drove fast and 
steadily, bowling over the dim roads—passing 
the stone cottage under its vines, rousing the 
doctor at the hotel, who told him not to wait, 
he would come on horseback immediately, 
back to the cottage, still and peaceful 

He knocked, roused some one within, who 


heard his errand, and bade him wait. He 
stood, listening to every sound, until a youn^ 
lady, muffled in a large shawl, opened the 
door and came out. 

“ Is he very sick?” she asked. 

No wonder she did not recognize his voice 
—it was so changed with agitation. 

“ Yes,” he said. “Are you well wrapped, 
Miss Morgan ? It is a cold morning.” 

“Very well, thank you. Yes, it is chihy,” 
getting into the buggy. 

He felt her trembling beside him, but he 
knew that he was not in her thoughts, 
did not recognize him. Sometliing in her 
pale, pure profile made him believe that she 
had forgouen him; that if she knew who 
he was she would not care. He held Dart 
hard; they flew over the ground. 

MTien he lifted her out at the hall door of 
the Oaks, nothing unusual occurred, but 
Miss Morgan stood arrested for a Tao-meut, 
looking after him as he led his horse around 
to the stables. Perhaps she had seen his face 
better by the growing light; but yet she did 
not know, as she turned and hurried into the 
house. 

It was half an hour, perhaps, before ITal- 
raven found himself in the sick boy’s chamber. 
Tlicre were the weeping friends, and there 
was the physician, too late. The pallid little 
face, with the light going fast out of it, was 
lifted upon Florence Morgan’s shoidder. 

“You’ll put violets over me^ Flo?” said 
the child. 

“ Yes, my darling.” 

“I’d like to say my prayer, Flo; but I’m so 
tired.” 

She tried to lead the words for him, but 
failed, in her grief. But the child was pray¬ 
ing, softly, the little petition of the innocents: 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep—” 

The clear voice ceased. 

“ He knows the rest,” said little Rae, faintly, 
falling asleep. 

And Flo laid him down for their tears to 
be shed upon, for their kisses to fall on vainly. 
His IjLst sweet smile had passed; the pure 
soul had floated up from the little crippled 
body. 

Flo, coming out of the death chamber at 
noon, where she had left; the small corpse, 
lovely la stainless robes, with the violets he 
loved upon the silent breast, met Walraven, 
face to face. Her eyes were full of the gravity 
of her thoughts, her cheek serene with a peace 
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within. She looked at him, yet haidly saw 
him—would have passed, but he caught at 
the fringe of her shawL 

“Flo!” 

“ I'es, it is oli orer. I ata going home,” she 

said, absently. 

He would not let her pass. 

“Ton brought me here, I heliere, this 
morning,” she said, speaking as from an 
instinct of courtesy. “ Mr,—” 

“ Paul tyalraven. Have you forgotten me, 
Flo?” 

Her eyes dilated; she stepped back from 
him. He searched her face hungrily, but 
saw nothing there but amazement Then 
after a moment, she tried to smile. 

“How do you do?” she said, e.\tending 
her hand. 

He took it, would have held it; but she re¬ 
leased it, drew her shawl around her, was 
going. He followed her down stairs—^passed 
into the garden, down the road with her. 

“ Florence, how long have you been here ?” 
he asked. 

“Two years. I was little Eae’s music- 
teacher last year, before he became confined 
to his room. Have you been well this lon"- 
time?” ^ 

^ She was looking straight before her, her 
fece so composed that he could have killed 
himself. 

“ My health has varied in five years,” he 
replied, with a bitter laugh. 

She opened the gate at the end of the little 
walk before her door. He took her hand 
from the latch, drew off her glove. There 
was no ring upon it. 

“Tou burned it, I suppose?” he said. 

“Xo,” she repli_ed, quietly. “I have it 
somewhere.” 

She met his flashing eyes composedly. 

. Had you quite foigotten me?” 

“ Nearly.” 

There was truth in the very color of her 
eyes. 

"F?orence Jforgan” he said, "F was going 
to the bad very fast last night when yonr 
violets—I knew they were sent by you to 
Hae now—saved me. Do you care?” 

“Saved you from what?” 

“From selling my soul—^from marrying a 
^oinaii I did not love, for the sake of the 
ease her money would bring me.” 

She seemed indiflerent 

“Tou are not rich yet?” she said, after a 

pause. 

“ I am not poor. I could save you &om 


the care of your parents—they are living, I 
Suppose ?” • 

“Yes.” 

“I could furnish you with more money 
than your slender toil brings now; but you 
do not care, I suppose. And yet I am not as 
bad as I was last night, when the breath of 
your violets came between me and the con¬ 
summation of my sin.” 

He looked away from her face then into 
the distance. She guzed at him steadily, 
seeing that he was happier for the thought, 
that it was not her he was thinking of at the 
instant, but his own self-respect. For the 
first time her heart warmed towards him. 

‘^Paul,” she said, geiiUy, “I have outlived 
the past. If you have wronged me, I freely 
forgive you.” 

‘•Do you forgive me?” he asked- “I won 
your love, and went to make a home for you* 
but for three years I have been living easily^ 
while you were toiling on, unclaimed. How 
caii I forgive myself?” 

“Perhaps there were palliating circum¬ 
stances. For myself, i have a clear con¬ 
science, and regret nothing.” 

“ I am no loss to you, certainly,” he said, 
with a reckless laugh. ’ 

She lifted her eyes quickly. She saw in 
his face what every good woman shrinks 
from in a man, but she kud her hand on hi«^ 
arm. 

“ Paul, we both have the future,” 

“ I care nothing for mine,” he answered, 
treading down a clover bloom ruthlessly, 

“ Tlien I care nothing for you.” 

“ Flo,” he asked, putting oat his band to 
her, “ do you think there is anything true, 
and strong, and good in me?” _ < 

“If you were veered by violets, perhaps" 
this,” putting her arm around his neck and 
her cheek on his breast, “ would keep you in 
the right direction.” 

“ Nothing else will,” he said, holding her. 

“ Then you shall not have me,” she said, 
looking him hi the eyes and smiling. 

“You are right,” be smd, penitently. “1 
should be ashamed to go wrong with you in 
the world.” 

“My poor little rushlight!” she laughed. 

When he walked away from her his .only 
wish was to do right. But how ? He opened 
the avenue gate of the Oaks with a feeling 
of intense shame. Everything confosed him. 
He dreaded to go into the house—to meet 
Miss Athol—to face her old uncle, her 
mother, even the servants, who were so 
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hatefullj- wise. He turned away under the 
trees, ind followed a brook across the fields, 
trying to think to some purpose. Planning 
at midnight, he had anticipated courage to 
ask an interview with Miss Athol, and tell 
her the truth; that he did not love her; that 
his motives were mercenary; that he would 
be true to himself; that she must set him 
free. Bat by daylight, seeing her cross the 
terrace, with her stalely, assured step, confi¬ 
dence vanished, and he turned away and 
gathered the violets which had always been 
Florence Moigan’s favorite flower. 

It was a delicate thing, a hard thing to do. 
Here was his test—he knew it—to be firm, 
and kind, and humble. She had lured him 
at the first, but he forgot that He remem¬ 
bered only that he was to blame for the 
position in which be stood. 

He started up suddenly, and w.alked firmly 
towards the house. Half way there he met 
Madge Athol. 

“Please to turn back with me,” she said, 
bnrriedly. “ I want to speak to you.” 

He obeyed readily. 

“ Paul,” she said, as they walked, “ are you 
sure that you love me ?” 

He changed color, expecting charges, 
reproaches. 

“Do you think that I do not, Madge?” he 
asked, gently. 


“I have thought sometimes that yon did 
not, and it hurt roe, for I thought I loved 
you; but now I should be glad if you dy 
not.” 

“Why?” 

“ See here.” 

She gave him a letter to read, a genuine 
love-letter, signed with a man’s name. 

“I thought he was dead,” she said, -lie 
was reported to have been lost at sea a rear 
ago.” 

There was truthful and earnest fedhic in 
her face. She looked w’orthy. to be loved and 
respected. 

“Dear Madge,” said Walraveu, “ne are 
both better free of the other. I know this 
friend of yours will have a iiappier wife than 
I should have bad, bad we married.” 

She did not comprehend ail, but the main 
thing, th,at she was free, and went .away to 
write her love-letter. Little Eac was buried 
the next day. He had found his happiness, 
too. We will all find it somewhere. 

But a better earthly day had dawned for 
these, our friends. Imperfections in the lives 
of Paul Walraven and Florence Moigan dis¬ 
appeared by the beautiful charm of their 
marriage. It was good for all that our li?ro 
bad been “ veered by violets.” 
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WAS IT A SUICIDE 1 

1)Y DON I.XOYD WVMAN. 


This Is a truo story wbioU I am about to 
tell; remember that, .The,Ingldeiit occurred 
many years ago—a great many years ago, It 
seems to me, for I was a boy thoii, and iio>v I 
have Cray threads In my locks, 

It was during the vacation following my 
freshman year—how very long ago. lyellylt 
came about in this wise; I wgs olty-bor(i and 
bred, you must know, and was Uierefpte tired 
to death of the hot, dusty July sldowalks, and 
so when a distant relative, living In a little 
far-away, qu|et mountain village wrote me to 
spend the summer .vacation at his cool, snug 
house, I gladly and at once accepted, and set 
out packing my trunk with everything which 
I deemed necessary or convenient to my 
visit—not by any means forgetting a copy 
each of Homer and Horace, by means.of 
which I Intended to astonish my rural rela¬ 
tives and gain a reputation for scholarly pro¬ 
fundity, which, I am very willing to; ao: 
knoryledge at this late day, I was lu nowise 
entitled to. It may not be amiss to say, by 
way of parenthesis, that .When :I found my 
pretty cousin May Anderson-my Junior by 
two years—fully ray equal In Latin, my 
superior in French, and an aceompllshed 
pianist, moreover, that I gave up the Idea of 
making a sensation In that manner, or indeed 
in any manner whatever, but fell to liking 
her Immediately, to forgetting niy classics, 
and to enjoying myself without let or 
hindrance. 

How, all this by way of preface, forlthM 
very little to do with the unaccountable event 
that I am going to relate. 

It was a little village of a, single street; a 
fresh, shady, straggling, monotonous little 
village; a small stone church, a neat public 
house, painted white with green blinds, and 
fronted by the village well; a long, low, 
country-store, In one corner of which was the 
postrofllce—you have seen many such towns. 

The only thing of Interest to mo In the 
village, always excepting my cousin May, was 
a large, dilapidated old stone mansion stand¬ 
ing on a rise of ground at the remote end of 
the village; uninhabited when first I saw It, 
and thus had been for years I was told. Little 
boys who by daylight dared hardly to throw 


stones through the mouldering and glassicss 
windows, never passed the gloomy shell after 
dark unless from necessity, and then with 
much bravado oMoud whistling and nervously 
swift steps. .... 

. But one day a change was observed;.the 
broken windows were found boarded up or 
.filled with rags; a light, smoke tyas seen to 
Issue from one of the huge chimneys, and 
some unusually audacious adventurers, peei^ 
lug through a rear window on the ground 
floor, saw two old and haggish looking women 
whoso faces showed them jo be sisters, sitting 
at their scanty meal. ... 

. From this time forward very little was seen 
or known of tbe mysterious occupants of tha 
old house, Strange rumors got afloat that 
these, tiyo .miserly and, to all appearance, 
wretchedly ppor.oid women, were heirs of th? 
former aristocratic proprietor of, the lordly 
old edifice, and had.lmmonso stores of wealth 
hidden lu the fiark u.ooks and crannies of the 
house; and, toi tfie unbounded wonder of 
many practlcal and shrewd people, subsequent 
events showed a good grain of truth in these 
uiiaceredlted reports. 

IVeli, things ran oq In the same easy-going, 
humdrum style for two or three mouths, at 
the end of which time.I began thinking of 
iny return to college, and Immensely dreading 
to say good-by to my cousin May. 

Early one September evening, a few days 
previous to that of my proposed departure; 
tbp.tyhole village was shocked by the report 
that olio of the old ladles had hanged herself, 
and with all a boy’s eagerness I hurried to the 
deadly , spot. Only two, or, three of the 
villagers were at Ihb hoVise.ohmy arrival,and 
with these was the (iufyljilng old beldamo 
whom I had never,before seen, a mumbling, 
grumbling, wlcked-fa^ed old,hag who paid 
little or ho ettentlon to our presence or 
questions. At last, to my question, where 
tbe body might'be found, she.’said not a word, 

■ but signed us to follow he^ which we did 
with a strange reluctance. Through a long, 
untidy hall she led us, up a broad flight of 
marble stairs, through chambers and passages 
dusty and cobwebbed, till wo reached the foot 
of a steep, narrow staircase, loading to on uu- 
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covered trap door which opened Into' the 
garret. Patislag, slie motioned us to precede 
her, and with dlfllculty we climbed the rickety 
stairs. Beaching the landing, we were at first 
unable to discover a single object, in 'the 
dusky place; but as our eyes became accus-: 
tom^ to the gloom, we beheld In the further 
end of the garret an object that struck ns 
with unmitigated terror. . . 

Through a erevlce adustybeam of subdued 
light fell athwart the dark and rested upon 
the face of a fiend. All else yras In obscurity; 
wo could seoionly the coarse'gray hair, the 
head turned sidewise by the strain of the 
rope, one eye Closed, the other widely open 
and shining in’tho'beam of light, as if ogling 
death, behind the black mass of chimney; 
Approaching with ’ cautions steps,'we were 
enabled to See more plainly.' It was the 
sister, of course, and it was evident she had 
committed suicide. ' Still, there wereciroum- 
stances of a character to hint at foul play, yet 
seemingly not sufficiently strong to warrant 
anything further than a coroner’s, jury and 
Inquest. The body was found hanging to a 
raller, 'and so low was It that the knees of the 
corpse rested upon' • the ■ floor. There were 
several bruises and scratches on the face and 
body, but’none of adeteriblnate nature.' In- 
fincj the jury prohounced it a case of'self¬ 
killing, and-lf any had: misgivings as to-the 
correctness of the verdict, they kept them 
studiously to themselves. 

The body was taken down, I assisting, and 
decently laid out. Tbo funeral was appointed 
for the next day; two or three of the village 
women remained through the day^ and .until 
dark. When about to quit tho bouse. It was 
found that nobody had been engaged to “sot 
up with the corpse " (In the ghastly parlance 
of the common'■ people), a ceremony as 
puiictlllously bbseiVed In those days as'ltwas 
foolish and supeiistlttftUs. 

It was Immediately, sought to find some¬ 
body of norve and will sufficient to under¬ 
take the undesirable task; many were re¬ 
quested, but npno obtained; there waa a 
something about the. affair that moved- fhe 
most careless and bold to shun tho ghostly 
duty. 

At last, finding no one else likely to uniler- 
take It, I volunteered to act as watcher; and 
so about nlno o’clock of the evening, select¬ 
ing a book from my uncle’s library to help 
mo through a sleepless night, I took my way 
to the house of death. 

The old woman met me at the door, and 


admitted me Without a word.: A-single ctin- 
dlo.'was burning on adow deal table; tho 
corpse, ! knew, was lying in Its state chamber 
dlreetly.qver my head. -It had been prepared 
with lee- and Baltpetreyithus obviating tile 
necessity of .visiting It during the night 
Presently the old woman'withdrew to a 
littio bedroom ' adjoining . the apartment in 
which I was sitting, and:In a few minutes I 
knew by her heavy breatldng that she was 
asleep. , 

I picked up my book and opened It; it was 
B volume of Edgar Poo’s wonderful tales. A 
strange choice yon may say; and so it might 
have been' for some, but I was never timid. 
Elrst I road “ The Black' Cat;’’ but just be¬ 
fore reaching' Its close i a very slight creeping 
noise brought mo to my proper self In an 
Instaut; It seemed to be in tbo chamber 
overhead, add I soon argued myself lute tho- 
bellef that It was only tho wind IbrougU a 
broken pane , of glass swaying the window 
curtain. Coming to this conclusion, I felt 
easier; rose, walked .‘to the window and 
looked out.' A few clouds were flying through 
the sky, and in the west a new moon, just at 
set, gleamed fitfully. At this-moment, with 
much whirring and wheezing, a venerable 
old clock in some distant room tolled out the 
hour-of midnight. I was astonished at the 
lateness of the time; but on consulting my 
watch found it in perfect accord with tho 
clock. I went back to ;my book, and listen¬ 
ing a second, heard the laborious breathing 
6f the old-woman. I began reading the ad¬ 
venture of Arthur Gordon Pyin. How far I 
had read .I|. cannot say, when a wind sprang 
up in the trees outside tbo house, and wailed 
through the empty rooms hollowly. The 
moon had sot, the clouds thickened, and 
again the wind canio, but with’ new force. 
Involuntarily I closed my book, add lurhing 
half round encountered the gleaming eyes of 
the old beldame, looking out from the partly 
opened bedroom door with nu expression of 
horror. ^Uo immediately withdrew without 
saying a word, and again I- sought to forget 
myself In my book. . 

I read page aiVer page, and finally finishing 
niy story, leaned Back In my. chair and rumi¬ 
nated on the straugo events in tho life of the 
fabulous , Pym, By-and-by I found myself 
nodding, and only with an elfort was enabled 
to collect my scattering fancies. At last I 
slept—I know ! must have slept,' but how 
long I have no means of hnowlng. Did I 
dream, or was it real? I sprang, to my feet 
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with nervous terrorj my candle was flloTcer- 
ing and sputtering In the tnbe of the candle¬ 
stick; a terrible >shl’lek was dying away In 
the echoing rooms—or was It only the wlnd 
which was now walling with added strength? 

A slight cold breath of air came against 
my cheek. I turned <and saw that :the door 
of the room leading to the broad stairway 
was wide open, and glancing nervously up 
the length of the stairs, I saW, or thought I 
saw, a white object Just turning to round off' 
tlie upper balusters. A chill hoiior over¬ 
came me; and while 1 sat movelMs and'si-' 
lent, the wind lulled an instant, and In the 
quiet I heard a dull, dragging sound from'the 
regions overhead. At that lnslaiit, a3'if an 
outer doOr had been opened; a strange 
draught of cold air rushed down thostalrcase, 
slamming doors and rattling windows, flut¬ 
tered the leaves of my book, arid pdlfcd out 
my feeble candle. 

I was thoroughly frightened, and at what? 
I could not have told you; but I caught ray 
hat from the table and made the best of my 
way for the front door. It was looked, but 
tile key was In tho door, and turning It I 
found mysolf In the blessed open hlr. 

I took tho street and walked aimlessly 
about for a time, and when the air had cooled 
tlie fever of my childish fear, I began to bo 
seriously ashamed of myself, and ^determined' 
to go back to the old house at onoe, before the 
sleeping woman should discover my absence. 


I drew out my watch and found It nearly 
four A. JI, and turned to retrace my steps; 
already an amber glow was dawning in the 
east. 'I sat down on a largo stone, and re¬ 
moving my hat from my head, drank In tho 
beauty and freshness of the breakihg day. 
Fearing to beiseen,! rose and hastened to 
the house, but stopped at the broken gate, 
dreading to enter. By-and-by a couple of 
tielghbors came along and accosted me. At 
my suggestion they entered the house with 
me. I went to the bedroom ^ to awaken the 
old woman, wishing to leave. The door was 
open; I knocked, no response; I listened, no 
noise of breathing; I entered, the room was 
empty! 1 related this to the two men. 
n Maybe aho is with tho corpse,” they sug¬ 
gested ; ” let’s go and tee.” 

tVo ascended the stairway and entered the 
state chamber; there lay the corpse, but tho 
old woman was not there. 'What horror Is 
this! the shroud was tom and rumpled, and 
for a few. Inches about the bottom of the gar¬ 
ment was a drabbled and dusty stain—the 
corpse had etmggkd and walked I 
A startling Idea possessed me suddenly. 
“Come,” I said; and they followed me— 
throughthe hall,npthe narrow stairway Into 
the dismal attic; ithe first rays of the sun lit 
up the dusty iplaco partially. In the same 
place, by the isame rope, the old woman was 
hanging t 
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WHIPPED INTO LOVE. 

BV S. O. C. 


At fifteen I was a great, overgrown, duck- 
footed vamilnt, overflowing with diiii conceit, 
and a stupid idea of nothing in particuiar ex¬ 
cepting to stand upon the coutrarj- side of 
cvcrjthing I dared to. Of course I ignored 
tile idea of sumnidrschoois and achoolmarms; 
and smali boys with satcliels, and iittie giris 
in pinafores, were my aversion, because I 
had contested the ground pretty cflcctuaily 
rvitii masters Jjefore now, and didn’t care to 
begin back and mix up with the smaii fry. 
But an unlucky sprain of the wrist, that pre¬ 
vented me from “ raking after ” and appearing 
generally useful, and a peremptory command 
from tlie bead governor of our “ home ” insti¬ 
tution not to be “ idling my time,” sent me 
back (Hie fine day in summer to the little 
brown schoolhouse, and likewise to the future 
dictation of a sixteen-year old schoolmarm. 

Miss Lucy Buxton, at sixteen, was what 
might safely be denominated a smart one. 
She was handsome, too, a regular “ Vetins * 
In petticoats; but that made no dilTerence to 


me in the opening of the campaign, for, like 
most overgrown boobies, I determined to re¬ 
gard the little woman In the light of an enemy 
and despot. She was kind, to begin with, 
though she frowned nowand then, and called 
me by name when she surprised me in the 
act of throwing paper wads at smaller boys, 
and when at last I was drummed up to recite, 
with all my imperfections on my head, in¬ 
stead of pronouncing me an incorrigible 
Diockhead, as she had a right to do, she took 
hold very patiently and tried to assist me over 
the stumbling-blocks. But this only showed 
me my inferiority, and rendered me more dis¬ 
posed to rebel than ever. So the first day 
passed, and I cudgelled my beams all night in 
plotting mischief for the morrow. The next 
day I was first at school, and betwbrt filling 
up the inkstands with water, distributing 
crooked pins points up in the scholars’ seats, 
and manufacturing a straw effigy of the 
schoolmarm to show ray contempt, mj time 
was pretty well occupied till school hocra. 
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A little before nine, A.M., the scbolare came 
in, the larger and bolder ones shouting and 
dancing round tlie straw image as though 
they enjoyed the fun, and above all the sur¬ 
prise in store for the schoolraarm, while the 
younger and more timid looked scared and 
amazed at such willful temerity. At last 
Hiss Lucy Ba.vton arrived, and the children 
scattered helter-skelter for their seats, dump¬ 
ed down, and then came up like India rubber 
balls, with “Oh’sT’ and “ah’sT and various 
e.vclamations of electrical surprise—perhaps 
pain, though I didn’t feel it, being too obtuse 
to sympathize in the afflictions of others. But 
they bore their martyrdom, with the exception 
of some of the smaller ones, who whimpered 
a little, right manfully, staring at me in a botly 
as the inquisitor. 

“What does this mean?” cried Miss Bux¬ 
ton, looking from one to another, while a flush 
of anger and perplexity swept over her features. 

“ Fleath, mum,” broke in a little miss who 
had no doubt felt the sharp point of the Joke, 
“ thombody has stuck pins In my seat.” 

The schoolmann appeared to be wholly nn- 
conscious of this pointed declaration, for she 
had caught sight of the straw image stationed 
behind the desk, and stood regarding it like 
one petrified. At length her astonishment 
subsided, and a look that boded no good to 
the delinquent flamed out of her eyes. With 
a sweep of the hand she dashed aside the im¬ 
age, and turning, with an imperious gesture, 
declared in quivering tones that he who did 
this should rue it. 

A series of questions and cross-questions 
ensued, resulting in the discovery of the de¬ 
linquent party, and I was forthwith desired to 
step into the floor. This I declined to do- 
condescending, however, to laugh defiantly in 
her face. This I thought it safe to do, for I 
was taller and heavier than she, and didn't 
believe she wonld have the courage to attack 
me. But I reckoned without my host. 

Once more she stamped her little foot im¬ 
periously, and commanded me to come out. 
I was confident from that moment she was 
“fight” to the backbone, and though I dog¬ 
gedly refused to obey orders, my respect for 
her went up accordingly. For one instant 
only she stood surveying me, her eyes glitter¬ 
ing and her lips working into muscular 
s;)asms, and the next, with a leap like a 
young tiger-cat, she fastened on my head and 
shoulders, pounding my thick skull almost to 
a jelly, before I began ftdiy to wake up to the. 
reality of my defeat. 


At this juncture she caught hold of my 
sprained arm, with the determination no 
doubt of dra^ng me into tbe floor, whether 
I would or no. But that was more than 
human nature could bear. It was like prob¬ 
ing an old sore, and I knuckled on to my 
knees and roared out murder right iustily. I 
had no further idea of “ fight.” The pain she 
had stured up was too exquisite. Crooked 
pins were nothing in comparison. In a word, 
I was completely cowed, if ever a booby 
was. 

But the schoolmarm was sensible of lier 
cruel hastiness almost as soon as I, and seat¬ 
ing herself in a chair, she fell to crying, and 
we both cried in concert. At last she came 
and sat .down beside me, saying she was soriy, 
but she never once thought of my poor arm, 
and she would much rather have hurt her 
own arm than mine, especially as mine was 
lame; and I hadn’t a doubt of her sincerity. 

There is an old saying, “The more you 
whip a dog, the better he’ll like yon,” but one 
sound thrashing at the hand of Lucy Buxton 
made me as much in love with her as any 
poor dog ever was; and that secret—for it 
always w.as a secret—effected as complete a 
revolution in my general character and aspi¬ 
rations, as was ever effected by so simple a 
process in the constitution of anj®idy. 

Tire great lubberly boy never told the little 
schoolmarm that he loved her; but he did, 
with such a pure, disinterested love as never 
comes’ but once in a lifetime, and always in 
boyhood. No, she never knew how I wor¬ 
shipped the ground she trod on, and how I 
aspired to become president of the United 
States for her lake, and the possessor of fabu¬ 
lous wealth and coaches-and-four, for that you 
know was a boy’s dream, and I saw her so 
much more of a woman than I a man, that I 
hadn’t the courage to tell her. But I re¬ 
solved to bide my time, and spur onward and 
upward, and sometime she shdhld know all 
about it, how intensely I had loved her since 
the day she had flogged me into submission, 
and then pitied me for having done it. The 
boy-dream spurred me into college; but one 
unlucky day, the blackest in all the calend.ar, 
the news came to me that she had married a 
rich Berkshire county widower with seven 
children. 

The golden bowl was shattered; but I have 
since loved and been soberly married, though 
there was a difference between the two loves 
that I never was quite able to define. Trey 
V ere both delicious, but one was heavenly. 
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WHO’S THE THIEF? 


BY MBS. M. A. BATES. 


“ It’s mean enough for a man to sneak on 
to a neiglifx)r’s premises, kill his hens and 
leave them there; but to steal and eat ’em 
after he ha£ taken their lives, is enough to set 
anyone jumping mad; and I wont stand such 
doin’s any longer, Joel Hardin!” 

‘•You can’t be in earnest about imputing 
such a scurvy trick to me, Pike,” exclaimed 
the one addressed, surprise and anger strug¬ 
gling together on his face. 

“ Yes, I do 1” hotly returned Ms neighbor; 
‘•you’ve been cursin’ ’em all the spring be¬ 
cause they happened to scratch up a seed or 
two in your old garden. I tiiought all the 
time you had a will to do worse; now Fm 
positive of it. And another thing,” he rapidly 
went on, without heeding Mrs. Hardin, who, 
with flashing eyes, had stopped rolling out the 
supper biscuit, “how could you have had 
cheek enough to take my axe to kill those 
hens?” 

“ Shut the door in his face, Joe; don’t stand 
there and have him abuse you in that way,” 
cried his wife, rusMng forward to where, in 
his amazement, her husband stood unable to 
reply; but it was only for a moment; then, 
shaking her fist at the infuriated Pike, he 
exclaimed: 

“ 0, if it wasn’t for the disgrace of the 
thing, I’d pummel you till yon was as black 
as a stove-pipe. To accuse me of doing such 


underhanded business as kil lin g other people’s 
hens.” 

“And stealing ’em,” put in Mrs. Hardin, 
■viciously. 

“Don’t speak—don’t say another word!” 
roared her husband to Pike, who, though 
beginning to look a little pale and frightened 
at these outbujrets, was trying to pluck up for 
another charge. “ Get off from my door-step 
—out of this yard with you, and never enter 
it agmn, or PU—” 

The rest of the sentence was lost, by Har¬ 
din, with a menacing gesture, slamming the 
door in his face and locking it. 

“ K I’d only had a pistol there, IN’ancy, I 
really believe I should have been tempted to 
shoot Mm on the spot; for you see he is so big 
I wouldn’t have come off very well in a hand- 
to-hand fight,” declared Tim Pike^ as, after a 
perfect shower of oaths at the closed door, he 
strode home. 

“ My goodness!” sMd Mrs. Pike, glancing 
contemptuously at her better halfs spare 
form, “ I guess you’d have found out so, if 
you had tried it But,” she added, “ there’s 
a way left that I had a good mind to put my 
head out of the window and remind the vil¬ 
lain of, when I heard him abusing you so just 
now—we can appeal to the law, and make 
Mm pay that way for the hens he’s stole.” 

“ But he’s our next door neighbor,” reasoa- 
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ed Tim, who was cooling down a little; “ and 
no matter how guilty he might be proved in 
the affair, people would blame us for taking 
such a step,” 

“ I don’t care if they would,” snapped Nan¬ 
cy, nodding independently. “ Here, four nights 
running, we’ve lost as many hens; and do 
you think Fm going to stand that, just to 
save talk from some folks, who have got 
such a liking for the scamp 

Somehow the angry light was fast leaving 
Tim’s face, as he said; 

“ But recollect, Nancy, we’ve never had 
anything against him until he planted his 
yard this spring; and the hens Aace scratched 
there a good deaL Perhaps It was the wea¬ 
sels that killed them, after all.” 

“WeaselsI” echoedllrs. Pike,contemptu¬ 
ously. “ Umph, I guess nobody ever heard of 
one killing a hea with an aze; they only suck 
’em clean dry and leave them where they are, 
you goose.” 

“ Confound it, so I am,” stammered Tim, 
confusedly, “ I—that is—I had forgot how 
they did do iL But I can suggest something 
which, if we both hadn’t been as stupid as 
owls, we might have thought of before,” 

“ Well,” was the tart reply. 

“We can watch, Nancy,” pursued Pike, 
animatedly, “you and I together. We will 
sit at the window overlooking the hen-coop, 
and then when the thief comes we can he 
sure who he Is.” 

“ I shan’t do any such thing,” she retorted. 
“ Here is ’lection cornin’ and so is company, 
and there’ll be bushels of cookin’ to be done. 
No, Mr. Pike, a good sleep every night for 
the next fortnight wont be any too much to 
brace me up for such slavery. Just watch, 
yourself, if you’re such a fool as not to be sat¬ 
isfied now about this matter.” 

“And so I will,” declared Tim, “ and keep 
watclung until I find out the thief; for, as Pve 
said, it may not be impossible for TTaftiin to 
be Innocent.” 

And so/for the next three nights Tim turn¬ 
ed into bed at seven o’clock to refresh himself 
for the watch he was to commence at nine 
over by the back-window; but no masculine 
form stealthily crept as he expected into the 
shed after his axe; no terrified hen squake or 
dull thud greeted his ears; everything like the 
night around was pleasantly stiii. His wife 
laughed and sneered at him alternately, and 
declared that Hardin had somehow got an 
inkling of his intention, and so ceased his 
depredations; and would end his words by 


going to the windows and casting a series of 
withering looks to whoever of the 
might be in sight; but ou the latter’s part, 
these were already returned with interest. 

Tim’s short leniency toward Joel TTardin 
now began to give place to the belief which 
had made him so fiercely accuse at the 
first. Still he vowed, perhaps partly to tease 
Mrs. Pike, to make another night at the back 
window. But that evening, at his usual hour 
of rising for his vigils, he remained in bed 
snoring lustily, and totally insensible to his 
wife’s sharp nudges for him to waken. It was 
about eleven that same night when Hardin 
awoke from an uneasy slumber occasioned by 
a hearty supper. Every moment brought his 
eyes open wider, and a nervousness soon took 
possession of him that laughed at his efforts 
to sleep again. Accordingly he softly rose, 
dressed and descended into the moonlit gar¬ 
den, where with a cigar he sat down to 
gdn tranquillity in the grape-arbor directly 
opposite ilr. Pike’s hen-coop. All was quiet 
The stars in their sapphire setting glittered 
like diamonds, and the moon was langhlng 
down her light with rare zest; these and the 
cigar quickly brought Mr. Hardin composure, 
and so, throwing away the stnmp he rose to 
seek his bed. But a sudden opening of the 
door of Pike's hen-yard, and a general fiotter 
of the biddies perched upon the roost, caused 
him to remain at the arbor s opening, listening 
excitedly. 

The thief! Yes, it must be he who caused 
this disturbance, and for whom he was bear¬ 
ing charges entirely unmerited by his honest 
habits. Not a moment did it take Joel to 
decide what to do. He would jump into the 
hen-yard, throttle the villaiu, rouse up the 
Pikes, and thus prove his innocence. So he 
softly betook himself toward the coop; but as 
he did so, be started back in astonishment, 
and with a half-uttered exclamation; for the 
figure, clad in a red nightgown and cap, now 
visible to him behind the slats, was no other 
than Timothy Pike hlmselfi Hia eyes were 
fixed and glassy, yet possessed a savage look 
which, added to that on his face, and the 
fierceness with which he clutched a huge axe 
in hia right hand, reminded one of some blood¬ 
thirsty executioner. Unmindful of his' sur¬ 
prised neighbor, who was v^Iy conjecturing 
his motive there at such an hour, and espec¬ 
ially in so slight a dress, he proceeded direct¬ 
ly to the rcoat, and with his unoccupied band 
laid siege upon one of the poor cacklers, who, 
after fiattering wildly for an instant, was 
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brought down upon a log to lose her head. 
Alter this Mr. Tim Pike seized the quivering 
memters and carried them triumphantly to a 
comer in the hen-yard where the hogshead 
receiving the sink drainage stood. Openbg 
the cover he thrust in his victim, and as he 
did so there arose a stench which, had he 
been less excited, would have made Mr. Har¬ 
din run. As it was, he stood gaping at the 
decomposed fowls which the sudden stir of 
the wafer had brought to view. Here, thee, 
was the thief! But what object could a man 
have in destroying his own hens and secret¬ 
ing them in that way ? 

“It can’t be anything only to gratify his 
revenge upon me for their electing me instead 
of him as president of the temperance society,” 
concluded Hardin, gritting his teeth; “but 
to take such an underhanded way as this to 
gratify his spite, is a trick I never thought 
him capable of. The darned rascal shall have 
his pay, though.” 

Thn had just turned away from the cistern 
and was leaving the yard, when Bardin’s 
fingers closed around his throat, and he was 
hurled to the ground, his bulky neighbor 
astride of Mm. Tim started violently; he 
rubbed his eyes with a look of terrified mys* 
tlfication, and struggled to free himself from 
his indignant assailant. 

“ Help! Murder T’ he yelled. 

“Ton’ll need help after I’ve done with 
you,” exclaimed Joel, dealing out blows that 
made poorJ?ike writhe. “Yes, you mean 
sneak, you’ll find that killing your hens to 
spite me wont be your only sacrifice. PIl—” 

“Stop, wait—let me up,” pleaded Pike, 
whose face took a new expression as he sud¬ 
denly looked towards the still open cistern. 
“ For Heaven’s sake—for the Lord’s sake—O, 
now! don’t choke a man for what he’s done 
in his sleep!” 

“ Sleep?” echoed Joel, and in his astonish¬ 
ment dropping his hands from poor Tim’s 
throat. “By the jumping piper, I believe 
you’re lying.” 

“ I hope to he struck dead if I am,” replied 
'Km, solemnly, while he scrabbled to his feet; 
“ it’s a habit, I tell yon, this confounded 
sleep-walking, that I used to have, years ago. 
I thought I had got rid of it entirely, but it 
seems I’m at it again, and have been—ever¬ 
lasting fool—killing my own hens.” 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed Hardin, who was forced 
now to believe, and conldn’t help getting 
merry over the mistake. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t say a word abont 


this,” implored Tim; “you shall have every 
hen on this roost—anything I’ve got in the 
world, only keep this matter mum, for Nancy 
—well, I’d rather lose my head at once than 
have her know of it.” 

At this juncture, the window at which Tim 
had spent his solitary watches flew up with 
a crash, and a nightrcap with immense ruflSes 
appeared; and Tim scudding behind a board, 
saw a pair of angry eyes flash down upon 
him. 

“Mercy sakes alive!” cried his spouse’s 
shrill voice, “ what be you down there in such 
a rig this time of night for? O,” as her eye 
caught sight of Hardin, “ so you’ve surprised 
the thieving scamp, have yon? Didn’t I tell 
yon it was him ?” she added, triumphantly. 

Hardin conldn’t resist the opportunity; so 
in spite of Pike’s struggles he laughingly 
pulled him up under the window and explain¬ 
ed matters, much to Mrs. Pike’s astonishment 
and rage. 

“ If you aint a shallow-pate,” she furiously 
cried, addressing poor Tim, “then I never 
saw one. Being in your sleep wont excuse 
such business. O Lud, Lud, to go and kill 
them hens—beauties every one of ’em, and 
wanted to set so terribly, and we might have* 
had the splendidest lot of chickens, you foo 1 
you!” 
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